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Pictures  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Bv  Charles  E.  Johnson. 


No.   7. 


The  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

To  the  devout  Christian,  few  things 
are  more  touching  than  the  story  of  the 
Savior's  agony  and  betrayal  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  the  night  be- 
fore His  crucifixion.  Because  of  its 
association  with  this  event,  and  be- 
cause it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Jesus 
and  His  disciples,  the  garden  has  been 
regarded  as  a  holy  and  sacred  spot, 
and  it  has  been  protected  with  great 
care  for  many  centuries.  Hostile 
armies  have  destroyed  the  walls  and 
temple  of  the  Holy  City;  destruction 
and  carnage  have  encompassed  it;  but 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  has  been 
protected  from  harm  throughout  the 
ages,  and  it  stands  today  an  object  of 
great  veneration  to  the  thousands  of 
Christians  from  all  lands  who  visit  it 
every  year. 

Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
C)lives,  the  garden  is  reached  by  a 
winding  road  leading  from  the  Gate  of 
St.  Stephen  across  the  brook  Kedron. 
The  road  continues  up  over  the  mount 
to  the  village  of  Bethany,  where  Jesus 
spent  much  of  His  time  at  the  home  of 
Mary  and  Martha.  The  word  Geth- 
semane means  "oil  press,"  from  which 
we  may  readily  imagine  that  at  some 
ancient  time  the  owner  of  this  plot  of 
ground  had  a  press  stationed  there,  by 
which  he  extracted  the  oil  from  the 
olives  grown  in  the  garden.  Like  many 
other  objects  of  great  historical  inter- 
est in  the  Holy  Land,  the  fact  that  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  of  today  is  the 
i<lentical  garden  of  the  Savior's  time 


has  never  been  definitely  proven. 
Those  who  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
tradition  which  locates  Gethsemane, 
however,  are  very  willing  to  admit  that 
if  the  present  site  is  not  the  true  one,  it 
is  at  least  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  very  likely  that  Queen 
Helena,  who  visited  Palestine  A.  D. 
326,  and  built  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem,  also  de- 
termined upon  the  site  of  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  As  this  queen  ex- 
pended much  time  and  money  in  her 
diligent  research,  it  is  very  probable 
that  she  did,  indeed,  find  the  identical 
garden  so  closely  associated  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  Savior's  life. 

The  original  garden  enclosure  was 
in  all  probability  of  greater  extent  than 
at  present.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  two  gardens, 
that  is  to  say,  the  old  area  has  been 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  being 
controlled  by  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  other,  part  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  picture,  by  the  Latin  Church. 
There  are  now  eight  ancient  olive  trees 
alive,  besides  flowers,  shrubbery  and 
modern  cypresses.  The  former  are  so 
gnarled  and  knotted  that  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were 
growing  when  Jesus  taught  and 
prayed  beneath  their  branches.  Many 
believe  that  they  were  actually  wit- 
nesses of  the  Savior's  agony  and  be- 
trayal, but  doubters  say  this  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  statement  of  Josephus 
that  all  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem  were  cut  down  during  its 
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siege  by  the  Romans  under  Titus.  The 
writer  prefers  to  beUeve  that  they  are 
the  veritable  trees  that  sheltered  the 
Savior  and  His  disciples.  Their  great 
size,  some  being  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  in  circumference,  when  the  slow 
growth  of  the  olive  is  considered,  in- 
dicates that  many  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  they  were  planted. 


The  trees  and  flowers  in  the  garden 
are  jealously  guarded  by  the  monks, 
who  act  as  caretakers.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  if  every  person  who  visits 
Gethsemane  were  to  take  a  single  leaf 
from  a  tree,  in  one  season  they  would 
be  entirely  denuded  of  foliage.  Hence, 
a  flower  or  a  leaf  is  regarded  as  a  very 
valuable  souvenir. 


Preaching  to  the  Indians. 


[Extract  from  a  recent  letter  to  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  from  President 
Edward  J.  Wood,  of  Alberta  Stake.] 

"We  have  just  had  a  very  interesting 
incident  happen  here  in  our  stake,  and 
I  will  tell  it  to  you,  briefly,  as  I  know 
you  are  interested  in  our  Lamanite 
brethren.  As  you  know,  Cardston, 
Leavitt,  Caldwell  and  Mt.  View  wards 
border  on  the  Indian  Reserve,  and  we 
frequently  have  dealings  with  the  In- 
dians, who  are  called  the  "Blood  In- 
dians ;"  they  are  quite  often  visited  by 
the  Blackfoot  Indians  from  Montana 
and  the  "Kree  Indians"  from  the  Medi- 
cine Hat  country  to  the  far  east  of  us. 
The  Kree  and  the  Bloods  get  along  very 
nicely,  and  have  become  almost  one 
tribe.  There  is  at  present  a  large  com- 
pany of  Indians — Kree  and  Bloods — ■ 
camped  near  Mt.  View  ward,  and  they 
have,  as  they  term  it,  been  having  a 
"pow  wow"  or  sort  of  a  general  meet- 
ing; this  meeting  or  gathering  has  had 
a  gloom  cast  over  it  by  the  sudden  and 
dangerous  sickness  of  the  highest 
chief — Yellow  Face,"  and  as  is  their 
custom,  he  was  removed  to  a  place 
where  he  could  receive  proper  atten- 
tion, and  not  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
gathering.  The  other  day,  however, 
he  sent  for  the  other  "big  men,"  and 
as  they  went  in  his  tent  he  told  them 
he  had  some  serious  news  to  tell  them ; 
he  had  had  a  vision,  he  said.  A 
oersonage   appeared  to  him   and  told 


him  that  the  "Mormons"  had  a  book, 
which  was  the  history  of  his  fore- 
parents,  and  that  the  "Mormons" 
would  always  be  the  nearest  friends 
to  the  Indian.  He  was  also  told  in  the 
vision  to  send  word  to  the  chiefs  to 
send  for  the  Bishop  of  Mt.  View,  and 
he  would  meet  with  them  and  tell  of 
this  "book."  The  chiefs  were  so  im- 
pressed with  what  their  fellow  chief 
had  told  them  that  they  at  once  sent 
for  Bishop  Parker,  who  went  to  their 
camp  and  through  an  interpreter  had 
a  long  talk  with  them  and  preached 
the  Gospel  to  them  and  left  several 
Books  of  Mormon. 

"We  have  often  wondered  here 
when  the  time  would  come  that  these 
Indians  could  be  preached  to  ;  the  great 
majority  seem  a  higher  type  of  Indian 
than  some  of  the  tribes  around  and  in 
Utah.  They  have  established  right  in 
the  centre  of  their  Reserve  a  Church 
of  England  school,  and  a  Catholic 
school.  The  former  is  supported,  fi- 
nancially, we  understand,  by  the  Do- 
minion, and  the  Catholic  may  also  re- 
ceive some  aid.  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
also  have  a  school  for  girls ;  outside  of 
these  efiforts  to  teach  the  children  in 
the  school  room,  we  have  never  heard 
of  any  endeavor  being  made  to 
Christianize  them,  but  it  may  be  that 
the  time  is  approaching  and  the  way 
opening  up  whereby  they  may  hear  the 
Gospel  under  the  proper  authority." 


Zion,  Dear  Zion! 


Susa  Young  Gates. 


Jane  Martin  had  \v  ilked  most  of  the 
twenty  miles  to  this  last  camping  place 
in  the  tops  of  the  wondrous  Wasatch 
mountains  in  this  golden  July  of  1854. 
Her  feet  had  lost  none  of  their  old- 
time  fleetness  nor  had  her  oval  cheeks 
parted  with  their  delicate  bloom.  Rath- 
er had  this  long  journey  from  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  England,  across  sea  and  land 
by  rail,  then  by  foot,  over  the  endless, 
trackless  plains  of  western  America, 
deepened  the  shell-like  tints  of  lip  and 
chin  into  the  rich  ripeness  of  the  haw- 
berries  along  the  canyon  walls.  It 
was  a  day  that  scorched  the  bunch 
grass  into  faded  wisps,  and  burned  the 
wild-oats  into  stiffened  fronds.  The 
living  creatures  on  the  plains  far  be- 
low the  slow-moving  ox-trains  sought 
shelter  under  sage  or  scarce  willow 
to  pant  away  the  noon-tide  hours  of 
deadly  enervation.  But  in  the  wide- 
mouthed  canyon  into  which  the  train 
was  now  climbing,  there  whispered 
along  the  low  hanging  willows  that 
skirted  the  brawling  stream  a  hint  of 
evening  coolness  soon  to  be  found  be- 
tween the  higher  craggy  defiles.  The 
slender  girl  who  walked  some  distance 
apart  from  the  jostling,  eager,  laugh- 
ing, shouting  multitude  threw  out  her 
slender  arms  as  she  felt  the  faint  wind 
harbinger  on  her  burning  face,  and 
whispered  in  a  transport  of  joy,  "Oh 
Zion,  dear  Zion." 

Far  behind  the  walking  multitude 
there  lumbered  with  croaking  joints 
and  smacking  yokes,  the  loaded  wag- 
ons drawn  by  heavy-footed  oxen.  The 
cowhide-booted  teamsters  scrambled 
along  beside  their  clumsy  teams,  trying 
to  stimulate  the  lethargic  cattle  with 
sharp  prod  and  shrill  cries.  The  snap- 
ping whip  cut  through  the  thick  heat- 
waves with  startling  explosions.  But 
no  whip  nor  voice  could  mend  the 
plodding  gait  of  the  beast  whose  vir- 
tue was  patience  and  whose  symbol 
was  wisdom. 


"Careful  of  that  dugway,  boys," 
called  the  captain  of  this  emigrant 
band,  riding  with  quickened  pace  to 
warn  the  first  teamster  of  this  unac- 
customed danger.  "We  are  apt  to 
meet  other  teams  from  here  on,  com- 
ing out  to  meet  us  from  the  Valley. 
And  you  must  watch  for  every  turn  in 
the  road  lest  you  run  headlong  into  a 
wagon  headed  this  way." 

It  was  well  that  the  captain  called 
out  this  warning;  for  just  as  he  spoke, 
there  shot  out  from  the  curving  ledge 
beyond  them  a  spring  carriage,  drawn 
by  two  sure-footed  mules.  The  teams 
halted  simultaneously. 

"Hello  Captain  Avery,"  called  the 
driver  of  the  mule-team,  "we  have 
come  to  see  if  you  needed  any  help  to 
get  into  the  Valley;  just  behind  us  is 
a  wagon  full  of  provisions  for  your 
evening  meal,  with  some  fodder  for 
your  tired  animals." 

The  carriage  was  at  once  surround- 
ed with  an  eager  crowd  of  travelers, 
while  quip  and  question,  hand-clasp 
and  tearful  welcomes  fairly  over- 
whelmed the  three  occupants  of  the 
spring  carriage. 

"Yes  sirree,"  said  Elder  Sterne, 
"the  Valley  is  ready  to  receive  you  all. 
This  is  the  first  good-sized  company 
from  England  this  year,  and  we  have 
already  found  quarters  for  most  of 
you.  And  work — I  shovild  say  so! 
Why,  there's  places  for  fifty  able-bodied 
men  on  the  Public  Works,  with  calls 
for  farm-hands  and  blacksmiths  from 
all  the  settlements.  Don't  you  be 
afraid.  Zion  is  growing,  and  Brother 
Brigham  is  equal  to  every  call  made 
upon  him." 

The  heat  of  the  day,  the  long  up- 
ward climb  into  the  hills,  the  dust 
and  the  hunger  were  all  forgotten  by 
the  happy  crowd  that  surged  about 
the  carriage  and  chatted  with  the  vis- 
itors from  the  Valley. 

Jane  Martin  had  stood  a  little  apart, 
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her  native  modesty  shrinking  from 
joining  with  that  noisy  mob  upon  the 
hillside.  She  stood  fanning  herself 
with  her  dusty  sunbonnet,  the  scraggy 
limbs  of  a  split  scrub-cedar  offering 
her  some  shade  from  the  blistering  kiss 
of  the  western  sun. 

"Sister  Martin,"  called  Captain 
Avery,  "why  don't  you  come  up  and 
meet  the  brethren  from  the  Valley?" 

Thus  adjured,  Jane  timidly  stepped 
forward  into  the  crowd,  all  giving  way 
good-naturedly  to  permit  the  pretty 
girl  to  pass  them  and  get  up  to  the 
object  of  all  their  interest — that  Valley 
party. 

"Sister  Martin,"  announced  the  cap- 
tain, "this  is  Elder  Sterne  and  his 
brother,  witli  his  daughter  Julia. 
Brother  Sterne,  this  is  Sister  Martin 
from  Leicester,  England.  She  has 
walked  most  of  the  way  from  the  Mis- 
souri river,  and  has  performed  all  her 
daily  tasks  beside  with  much  sick-nurs- 
ing, and  help  to  any  who  needed  as- 
sistance. Julia,"  said  the  captain,  in  a 
lower  tone  of  voice  to  the  girl  in  the 
carriage,  "jump  out  and  get  acquaint- 
ed with  Sister  Martin  and  the  rest  of 
the  sisters  in  the  train," 

The  young  lady  in  the  carriage  af- 
ter some  further  laughter,  and  parley 
with  the  grave  and  handsome  captain 
of  the  emigrant  train,  alighted,  and 
with  a  graceful  deftness  she  adjusted 
her  beruffled  calico  skirts,  and  there 
she  stood,  a  very  charming  dark-haired 
girl,  with  a  pretty  green  barage-wired 
bonnet  dropping  from  her  tresses  as 
she  lightly  held  the  pale  green  ribbon 
strings — themselves  gay  with  sprigged 
rosebuds  strung  along  their  shining 
lengths.  Miss  Julia  was  a  very  unex- 
pected apparition  in  that  dusty  and 
travel-worn  camp.  But  Miss  Julia 
was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"I  am  so  glad.  Sister  Martin  and 
nil  you  good  sisters,  to  see  you.  I 
just  begged  father  to  bring  me  out  to 
see  you,  for  I  am  crazy  to  see  all  the 
folks  that  come  from  across  the  sea. 
And  how  do  you  stand  it,  traveling 
so  far,  and  were  you  sea-sick?     And 


did  you  bring  any  French  calico,  and 
does  any  one  want  to  sell  me  some  rib- 
bons? And  mother  wants  to  get  one 
of  you  good  English  girls  to  come  and 
help  us  this  summer,  for  she  3  sick 
with  the  mountain  fever,  and  that's 
why  she  let  me  come  out  to  meet  the 
emigrant  train,  so  that  I  could  get  first 
pick  of  the  girls." 

The  chatter  of  the  brilliantly  attired 
Miss  Sterne  was  an  astounding  reve- 
lation .to  simple  Jane.  Such  an  unex- 
pected sight  had  never  before  dazzled 
her  English  eyes.  Julia's  quick,  but 
entirely  good-natured  tongue  was 
quite  as  startling  as  were  her  gay  trap- 
pings.   Was  this  Zion? 

The  merry  Julia  soon  conquered 
every  female  heart  in  the  company. 
She  made  friends  with  each  girl  sep- 
arately;  she  gave  each  an  invitation 
to  "hunt  berries,"  then  she  picked  up 
her  light  print  skirt,  tossed  her  pretty 
head  high,  and  led  the  girls  into  a 
crevice  of  the  hills  where  grew  the 
most  delicious  "service-berries"  that 
the  English  girls  ever  tasted.  And 
these  were  in  themselves  another  Utah 
surprise.  Not  only  did  the  girls  find 
the  mellow,  sweet  berries  rather  ap- 
petizing to  fruit-hungry  travelers,  but 
they  also  tested  with  more  or  less  relish 
the  choke-cherries  which  flung  their 
ripe-red  globes  in  riotous  profusion 
upon  the  sequestered  vale  into  which 
tie  crowd  of  girls  were  led  by  this 
mountain  maid.  Clearly  London-bred, 
primly  taught  Jane  Martin  had  entered 
upon  new  experiences. 

"You  see,"  confided  Julia  into  Jane's 
awe-struck  ears,  "I  have  borrovv-ed  my 
friends'  hoops,  just  to  see  how  they 
would  look  on  me.  You  know  they  are 
wearing  hoops  in  the  States — " 

"Yes."  ventured  Jane,  rather  proud 
of  her  superior  temporary  fashionable 
information,  "we  saw  manv  of  them 
in  New  York.  And  all  the  ladies  wear 
them  in  England,  that  is,  all  but  the 
.Saints.  We  don't  care  for  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world." 

Here  were  some  very  old  truths  up- 
on very  new  lips,  and  Miss  Julia  looked 
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thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments  into 
the  eyes  of  the  slender  girl  beside  her. 
Then — 

"O,  say!  haven't  any  of  you  girls 
brought  ribbons  or  hoops?" 

"Yes,  we  brought  ribbons,  and  some 
of  the  sisters  have  a  good  bit  of  French 
calico.  But  we  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  any  useless  baggage." 

"Do  you  know,  sister,  you  make  me 
think  of  mother,  who  is  always  saying 
things  like  that  to  me.  But  I  love  rib- 
bons and  pretty  things,  and  it  is  so 
long  since  we  left  Nauvoo,  and  saw 
cities  and  stores  and  could  buy  dress- 
goods." 

Jane  was  rather  silent  for  a  moment. 
There  was  a  struggle  of  feelings  in 
her  soul.  Here  were  two  of  the  sever- 
est tests  of  her  recent  conversion  into 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  She  had  come 
to  Zion,  and  Babylon  had  come  out 
to  meet  her.  That  was  sufficient  to 
bring  her  soul  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. Upon  the  waves  of  this  thought 
there  eddied  and  swirled  another  sur- 
prise, and  this  was  the  most  trying  of 
the  two.  If  women  could  live  in  Zion 
and  be  thus  engaged  in  thoughts  of 
Babylon,  what  comfort  was  there  for 
such  as  she  who  had  covenanted  once 
for  all  to  renounce  Babylon  and  its 
allurements?  Who  would  understand 
and  sympathize  with  the  terrible  sacri- 
fices she  had  made? 

All  these  thoughts  were  banished, 
however,  when  the  laughing  girl  beside 
her  said  tenderly : 

"Do  you  think,  sister,  that  I  am 
silly  and  vain  ?  Don't  mind  me  !  For 
I  am  just  a  girl,  you  know,  and  I  have 
had  no  chance  to  forswear  the  world, 
as  you  have.  I  must  learn  my  lessons 
as  you  have  learned  yours,  by  experi- 
ence." 

Jane  turned  with  something  like  af- 
fection in  her  heart  for  this  odd  Amer- 
ican girl  who  talked  out  her  whole 
heart  in  the  first  hour's  acquaintance, 
and  she  answered,  slowly  : 

"I  have  given  up  my  mother,  and 
home  to  come  to  Zion.     It  was  very 


hard.     But  I   dare   say  we  shall  find 
trials,  even  in  Zion." 

"That  you  will !  But  one  thing  you 
will  also  find,  and  that's  good  people. 
You'll  get  a  rousing  welcome,  be  sure 
of  that.  If  you  will  come  and  live  with 
mother,  we'll  make  you  as  comfortable 
as  we  can.  Father  has  just  put  up  a 
new  two-story  adobe  house." 
"Adobe?  What's  that?" 
As  the  Utah  girl  explained  she  drew 
the  slender  traveler  into  a  warm  em- 
brace, and  the  girls  wandered  along 
the  upward  road,  drawn  by  that  in- 
scrutable bond  which  we  call  youth. 
The  afternoon  sun  melted  slowly  down 
towards  the  western  hill-top. 

"Say,"  called  the  merry  Julia,  and 
again  prim  Jane  Martin  lingered  with 
half-delight,  half-disapproval  upon  this 
western  form  of  address,  "Say,  don't 
you  think  Jim  Avery  is  handsome?" 

Could  this  be  Zion?  The  shocked 
and  timid  English  girl  felt  that  some 
one  had  leaned  down  into  the  most 
hidden  recesses  of  her  soul  and  thrown 
wide  its  barriers  for  the  glaring  west- 
ern sun  to  shrivel  and  scorch  her  holy 
of  holies.  With  the  shock  came  also 
something  that  resembled  resentment. 
How  could  this  gay,  insouciant  .Val- 
ley nymph  reach  out  with  such  care- 
less fingers  to  touch  the  pedestal  up- 
on which  a  mighty  warrior  of  the  cross 
had  been  enthroned !  How  could  this 
daughter  of  Zion  toss  that  golden  im- 
age about  with  swift  irreverent  fin- 
gers !  Surely  Jane's  mind  was  chaos. 
"You  know,"  continued  the  chatter- 
ing Julia,  "I  have  known  Jim  since  I 
was  a  little  girl.  He's  lots  older  than 
I  am,  but  he  is  so  good  and  I  have 
missed  him  so  in  the  three  years  he 
has  been  away  I  just  could  hardly  wait 
for  his  train  to  come  in." 

Then  this  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
finery,  the  ribbons,  the  green  bonnet, 
the  laughter,  and  the  truly  American 
way  of  being  pleased  with  everybody. 
The  English  girl  felt  her  spirit  solid- 
ifying along  her  nerves  as  if  some 
breath  from  those  frozen  moimtain 
peaks  had  sent  swift  message  into  her 
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chilled  veins.  The  way  was  very  long, 
— the  road  was  very  dry  and  barren. 

"What's  the  matter,  sissy?"  The  new 
diminutive,  half  loving,  half  patroniz- 
ing from  the  American  to  the  emi- 
grant-girl, cut  deep  into  some  freshly 
opened  heart-channel.  Jane  Martin 
was  not  a  churl,  however,  nor  lacking 
in  courtesy.  She  flung  up  her  arms  in 
a  forced  gesture  of  light  response,  and 
said  dully : 

"I  am  so  tired;  I  had  no  idea  that 
it  was  so  far  to  the  Valley." 

"Why,  it  isn't  far,"  assured  the 
American  girl,  "it's  only  a  few  hours 
and  then  you'll  see  the  city  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  You'll  see  Zion,  you 
know." 

With  the  frozen  line  creeping  from 
her  heart  to  her  throat,  and  on  up  to 
the  stiffening  lips,  Jane  managed  to 
say  faintly : 

"I  must  give  over  walking  for  a  bit. 
I'm — so — tired." 

With  one  look  at  the  pallid  face  be- 
side her,  Julia  half-led  and  half-car- 
ried the  fainting  girl  to  a  tree  near 
the  road,  and  when  she  had  placed  her 
safely  on  the  ground  under  the  shade, 
she  ran  down  to  the  stream,  and  wet- 
ting her  handkerchief,  flew  back  to 
bathe  the  face  and  hands  of  the  swoon- 
ing girl. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  cried  a  deep 
voice,  and  Captain  James  Avery  swung 
from  his  horse  to  the  side  of  the  un- 
conscious girl. 

"It  is  the  stiff  climb  and  the  heat." 
said  the  captain.  "Those  English  girls 
are  not  used  to  such  pouring  sunshine, 
Julia.  Just  take  my  tincup  from  the 
saddle  bag  and  bring  me  some  water, 
there's  a  good  girl." 

The  little  group  were  soon  sur- 
rounded with  the  other  travelers,  and 
when  poor  Jane  Martin  regained  con- 
sciousness, she  saw,  as  in  a  cool  mist, 
the  two  faces  she  most  loved  or  hated 
now  in  all  the  world,  leaning  above 
her.  The  pretty  eyes  of  Julia  Sterne 
were  suffused  with  sympathetic  tears 
as  she  bent  above  the  weary  English 
traveler ;  but  the  grave  eyes  of  Cap- 


tain Avery  were  a  shade  sterner,  with 
some  repressed  emotion  as  he  waved 
the  crowd  aside  to  permit  the  sufferer 
to  revive. 

"Is  this  Zion?"  said  the  faint  voice 
of  timid  Jane  Martin  as  she  became 
conscious  of  the  piercing  eyes  above 
her. 

"No,  sister,  not  quite  yet.  You  are 
tired.  Can  you  let  me  help  you  on 
your  feet?  There,  so!  Now,  boys, 
ask  Elder  Sterne  to  bring  his  carriage 
over  here,  and  we  will  let  Sister  Mar- 
tin ride  for  awhile." 

The  words  were  the  simple  neces- 
sary words  of  direction.  But  there 
was  a  hidden  world  of  repressed  mean- 
ing in  the  voice  of  Captain  Avery. 
Was  he  displeased  with  her,  thought 
Jane,  sadly. 

As  the  tired  English  girl  rode  some- 
what swiftly  along  in  the  carriage, 
her  pale  face  set  in  lines  of  pain,  she 
let  her  mind  dwell  upon  all  that  had 
passed  upon  this  eventful  and  mo- 
mentous journey.  She  saw  the  min- 
gled misery  and  joy  of  that  start  from 
the  Liverpool  docks.  She  heard  the 
cries  of  her  mother  on  the  shore  as 
her  daughter  floated  down  the  great 
waters  of  the  Mersey.  She  had  felt 
her  own  heart  as  a  stone  in  her  breast 
when  she  parted  from  her  mother. 
Yet  this  was  God's  Church,  and  she 
must,  oh  she  must  go  to  Zion !  Then 
she  felt  again  all  the  awful  details  of 
that_  daily  horror  of  sickness  in  the 
ship's  hold  until  time  and  custom  per- 
mitted her  to  lie  stretched  upon  the 
narrow  decks,  getting  strength  and 
hope  from  the  foam-kissed  blue  be- 
neath her  and  the  cloud-kissed  blue 
above  her.  The  terrors  of  the  sea 
were  all  forgotten  when  she  could  lie 
listening  to  the  musical  bass  voice  of 
Captain  Avery,  as  he  pictured  to  those 
self-exiled  emigrants  the  freedom  and 
the  possibilities  of  their  western  Zion 
How  glad  she  was  to  pierce  the  clear 
sea  air  at  twilight  with  her  own  liquid 
treble  as  Captain  Avery  led  the  com- 
pany in  one  of  the  hymns  of  Zion 
Her  memory  lingered  on  the  landin- 
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in  New  York,  and  she  recalled  how 
quickly  the  dreaded  ordeal  with  cus- 
tom-house and  other  officials  had  real- 
ly passed.  For  always  there  was  the 
sure  directing  voice,  deep  with  hidden 
mystery  of  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing as  Captain  Avery  passed  here  and 
there  keeping  the  mothers  patient,  the 
children  quiet,  and  guiding  fathers  to 
their  destination  across  the  Eastern 
States.  The  ride  upon  the  cars,  the 
long  nights  and  hot  days,  so  trying  to 
English  nerves,  all  these  discomforts 
were  made  bearable  by  the  sincere  de- 
votion to  God  which  animated  both 
the  captain  and  his  little  company. 
The  long,  weary  foot-sore  walk  across 
the  plains  seemed  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past,  even  now.  For  with  the 
quick  flash  of  self-revelation,  the  poor 
child  saw  that  she  had  builded  a  sel- 
fish personal  affection  upon  the  solid 
Gospel  foundation  which  had  once 
been  hers.  Surely  she  loved  the  Gospel  ? 
She  thrilled  with  the  thought.  She 
knew  as  she  knew  that  she  lived,  that 
God  was  her  father,  that  her  Redeem- 
er had  offered  Himself  upon  the  cross, 
and  that  He  had  sent  His  Prophet  Jos- 
eph Smith  as  a  new  witness  to  His 
name  and  His  cause.  Well,  she  had 
not  lost  nor  forfeited  that  testimony, 
thank  God,  with  all  her  weakness  and 
her  present  self-inflicted  pain.  If  death, 
privation,  toil  and  sacrifice  were  to  be 
hers,  yea,  even  if  she  must  bury  his 
thankless,  unsought  love  from  out  of 
sight  forever,  she  was  still  prepared 
to  say  with  her  whole  heart,  "I  know 
in  Whom  I  trust,  I  will  not  be  afraid 
nor  ashamed." 

Jane  could  not  talk  as  they  rode 
along.  The  shock  of  discovery  had 
left  her  crushed  and  broken.  How  fool- 
ishly she  had  allowed  this  unbidden  af- 
fection to  rise  and  twine  itself  about 
her  soul ;  she  would  not  have  guessed 
her  plight  so  soon  but  for  the  sudden 
probing  questions  of  this  fair  Amer- 
ican girl,  Julia. 

Ah,  that  was  the  spring  of  her  deep- 
est suffering!  She  saw  now  that  not 
only  had  the  grave  and  reserved  cap- 


tain given  her  no  possible  encourage- 
ment for  her  present  state  of  mind,  but 
from  all  that  she  could  gather  in  her 
new  friend's  chatter,  he  was  pledged 
to  the  fair  Julia.  So  be  it !  Jane  was 
not  selfish  enough  to  hate  one  that  he 
loved,  nor  to  wish  either  of  them  any- 
thing but  joy  and  blessedness.  If  the 
Gospel  had  done  nothing  else  for  her, 
it  had  mellowed  her  feelings  and 
broadened  her  sympathies.  As  for  her 
own  affections,  she  would  place  her 
heart  upon  the  altar,  and  go  her  way 
in  peace.  Over  and  over  she  said  that 
to  herself,  "I  will  place  my  heart  up- 
on the  altar  and  go  my  way  in  peace." 
The  words  gave  her  a  soothing  charm 
that  lulled  and  quieted  fretted  nerves 
and  heavy  heart. 

"How  is  the  sick  girl?"  asked  Cap- 
tain Avery,  some  time  after,  as  he 
reined  in  his  horse  beside  the  carriage. 

"She  is  much  better,  Jim.  .is  you 
can  see  for  yourself,"  replied  Julia  for 
her.  The  color  is  coming  back  into  her 
cheeks,  and  she  is  looking  like  herself. 
Eh,  sissy?' 

Jane  colored  at  the  now  familiar,  but 
distasteful  appellation,  but  she  was 
determined  to  conquer  the  pulse  beats 
in  her  throbbing  veins,  so  she  said, 
quietly,  if  in  a  somewhat  strained 
voice : 

"I  am  quite  well,  now,  thank  you, 
Captain  Avery." 

Thus  assured,  the  captain  rode  on 
about  his  duty.  Once  more  Jane  al- 
lowed her  thoughts  to  center  about 
her  own  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  grave  and  handsome  captain.  She 
could  not  remember  one  single  word 
ever  uttered  by  her  friend  in  all  her 
two  year's  associations  that  would  in- 
dicate that  he  had  any  more  sympathy 
or  affection  for  her  than  he  had  for 
the  last  and  least  interesting  member 
of  that  branch.  Indeed,  sometimes 
when  he  looked  at  her,  there  was  a  set 
sternness  about  his  blue  eyes  that 
wounded  her  with  their  glittering  in- 
tensity. It  is  true,  that  for  a  long 
time,  how  long  she  could  never  tell, 
she    was    thrillingly   conscious    of   his 
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presence.  But  she  had  tried  to  stifle 
all  such  forbidden  emotions,  for  she 
well  knew  their  utter  futility.  It  was 
natural  for  all  the  sisters  to  look  with 
awe  and  devotion  upon  the  Elders 
"from  Zion,"  and  even  the  men  of  her 
branch  shared  this  devotion.  When 
Captain  Avery  had  been  on  the  eve  of 
departure,  the  saints  had  wanted  to 
present  him  with  a  token  of  their  af- 
fection ;  but  he  had  quickly  and  stern- 
ly forbidden  any  such  demonstration, 
holding  himself  aloof  from  personal 
and  vain  association.  She  had  great- 
ly admired;  that  saint-like  attitude,  and 
all  along  she  had  known  that  he  was 
as  far  above  her  as  the  mountain  crags 
were  above  the  narrow  vale  in  which 
they  rode.  But  here  she  was  now, 
stranded  upon  the  bleak  shore  of  her 
own  choosing,  and  she  must  either  go 
down  to  death  or  she  must  weather 
the  storm  if  she  would  preserve  her 
harbor  from  strange  and  forbidden 
vessels  fon  all  time  to  come. 

The  sun  was  dipping  low  into  the 
west,  as  the  party  crept  up  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Little  Mountain,  and  the 
word  flashed  out  that  in  a  moment  all 


could  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  "Zion ! 
Dear  Zion,  the  home  of  the  free." 

Jane  had  alighted  from  the  carriage, 
the  better  to  give  vent  to  the  crowd- 
ing emotions  which  swept  over  her. 
The  hurrying  multitude  surged  past 
her  in  their  eagerness  to  top  the  sum- 
mit and  drink  in  the  inspiring  sight. 
Jane's  laggard  feet  crept  slowly  up- 
ward. 

"Are  you  strong  enough  to  walk?" 

She  turned  with  swift  assurance  to 
her  questioner  and  answered  gasping- 
ly: 

"I  wanted  to  see  it  alone.  Captain 
Avery.  It  is  hard  to  think  when  so 
many  are  talking." 

Captain  Avery  caught  her  arm  and 
led  the  way  on  upward,  neither  speak- 
ing. When  they  had  gained  the  sum- 
mit, the  crowd  had  already  pressed 
eagerly  downward  and  they  stood 
alone  a  moment  on  the  height — the 
hill  of  Desire. 

"This  is  our  last  hill,"  said  the  deep 
tones  of  her  companion.  Jane  felt  that 
her  life  waited  upon  the  moment. 

"Is  this  Zion?"  she  asked  at  last. 
"I  thought  Zion  would  be  beautiful  to 
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look  upon,  both  within  and  without. 
But  oh,  it  all  lool<s  very  desolate  down 
there  in  that  grey  valley — so  dry,  so 
parched ;  no  trees,  no  green  grass,  no 
flowers — " 

"Do  you  not  see  the  Fort,  and  the 
green  fields  around  it,  there  in  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Valley?  And 
see  the  beautiful,  blue  lake  shimmer- 
ing on  the  western  edge  of  our  home. 
As  this  is  the  hill  of  my  desire,  so  that 
is  the  valley  of  my  highest  hopes — 
my  future  possibilities.  It  is  Zion ! 
Do  you  not  feel  even  here  the  atmos- 
phere of  peace  which  envelopes  us — 
like  a  cloud." 

"Zion  is  the  pure  in  heart;  do  not 
be  tried  by  the  foolish  dressing  of 
young  Julia  Sterne.  She  has  not  been 
tried  and  tested  as  have  you ;  but  she 
is  good  and  pure,  and  very  loyal.  Do 
you  recall  the  Savior's  last  prayer  for 
His  Twelve  Special  Witnesses?  It 
was:  'Father,  I  do  not  ask  Thee  to 
take  them  from  the  world,  but  to  pre- 
serve them  from  its  evils.'  You  must 
help  Julia  in  this,  as  she  will  help  you 
in  other  matters.  You  and  I  must  do 
our  part  in  bringing  to  pass  much 
righteousness." 

The  girl's  heart  was  shaken  with 
the  new  tone  in  her  companion's  voice 
— a  caressing  note,  indescribable,  but 
which  was  more  thrillingly  intimate 
from  this  strong,  reserved  man  than 
another's  full  confession  might  offer. 
And  yet — and  yet — she  had  suffered 
such  acute  misery  this  day  from  her 
own  rudely  shattered,  but  secret,  half- 
guessed  hope,  that  she  dreaded  to  al- 


low herself  one  inch  of  grace.  As 
they  stood  thus,  silent,  yet  vividly  con- 
scious of  each  other  and  of  the  mo- 
mentous environment,  Jane  caught  the 
flutter  of  the  gay  bonnet  strings  of 
pretty  Julia  Sterne,  as  the  crowd  be- 
low turned  a  curve  in  the  road. 

Out  of  the  fullness  of  her  past  suf- 
fering, she  whispered,  this  time 
hoarsely : 

"She  is  very  pretty." 

The  grave  man  beside  her  looked  a 
moment  into  her  eyes  and  then,  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  green  bonnet  far  be- 
low, he  said  still  gravely  : 

"Friends  are  friends,  but  rarely  be- 
come lovers." 

Again,  out  of  the  solemn  depths 
of  her  suffering  she  rose  with  uncer- 
tain speech : 

"I  have  been  so  unhappy  today — 
you — you  have  always  been  so  stern — 
you  do  not  mean — But  I  know  that 
God  lives — why — " 

"There  is  a  time  to  speak,  and  a  time 
to  keep  silent,"  quoted  the  deep  voice, 
"And  when  a  man  is  an  ambassador 
of  Christ  he  must  sink  his  own  person- 
ality in  the  Cause  he  represents.  This 
is  the  end  of  my  two  years  long  wait- 
ing.    This  is — " 

"Oh,  this  is  Zion,"  cried  the  blessed 
girl  softly,  weeping  happy  tears  as  a 
holy  baptism  of  the  hill  of  her  desire. 
They  stood  with  clasped  hands,  looking 
out  upon  the  grey  valley,  silver-framed 
in  the  west,  and  green-checked  on  the 
northern  hill  slopes. 

"Ah,  Jane!  this  is  indeed  Zion,  the 
.land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 
brave !" 


Taking  Careful  Aim. 


Many  a  boy  misses  becoming  a 
great  man,  many  a  girl  misses  becom- 
ing a  great  woman,  by  failing  to  take 
good  aim.  It's  important  to  find  out, 
as  early  as  we  can,  just  what  we  can 
do,  what  our  special  talent  is,  and  then 


direct  our  utmost  energies  at  that  one 
target. 

The  men  of  single,  concentrated 
purpose  are  the  ones  who  accomplish 
the  hard  things  of  the  world.  Years 
ago,  a  number  of  school-boys,  mem- 
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bers  of  a  Philadelphia  school,  were 
taken  by  their  teachers  to  Washington, 
to  see  President  Lincoln  in  the  White 
House. 

When  the  ceremonies  were  over, 
Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  the  boys. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  a  kindly  smile  play- 
ing about  his  features,  "do  the  teachers 
in  your  school  teach  you  how  to  load, 
take  aim,  and  firef  Do  they  teach  you 
the  importance  of  hitting  the  target 
every  time? 

"I've  known  some  people,"  the 
President  went  on,  "who  had  fine-look- 
ing guns,  but  they  just  went  out  and 
blazed  away  without  much  aim,  and 
they  didn't  amount  to  much.  It's  a 
great  thing  to  have  good  gtins.  But 
any  kind  of  a  gun  that  hits  the  mark 
is  better  than  any  other  kind  that 
doesn't.  An  insignificant  mustard- 
shot  that  hits  the  target,  boys,  is  bet- 
ter than  a  United  States  army  shell 
that  goes  whizzing  away  in  space  and 
aimlessly   explodes." 

In  these  words  Mr.  Lincoln  was  em- 
phasizing, in  language  the  boys  could 
understand,  the  need  of  concentrated 
purpose  for  any  one  who  expected 
really  to  accomplish  something  in  the 
world.  Concentrated  purpose  is  tak- 
ing careful  aim. 

And  he  was  himself  an  excellent  il- 
lustration of  the  lesson  that  he  was 
trying   to   teach. 

Whatever  he  did  he  did  with  all  his 
might.  He  attended  faithfully  to  the 
object  in  hand  and  did  nothing  by 
halves.  He  kept  his  wits  so  intense- 
ly directed  to  what  he  was  doing,  and 
worked  so  efficiently  and  well,  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  accomplishing  what 
he  set  out  to  do. 

A  person  may  have  a  whole  series 
of  bewildering  talents,  but  if  they  are 
scattered  and  ill  directed,  nothing  will 
be  accomplished.  Concentration  is  the 
key. 

We  all  know  how  it  is  with  scattered 


clouds  of  steam  as  they  rise,  graceful- 
ly and  harmlessly,  in  the  atmosphere. 
But  if  those  same  clouds  of  steam  were 
confined  under  pressure  in  a  boiler  and 
in  connection  with  an  engine,  they 
would  have  the  power  to  lift  us  or 
speed  us  across  the  continents  and 
oceans. 

A  boy  is  fond  of  reading.  But  his 
reading  is  objectless.  Now,  if  he 
would  only  properly  direct  his  efforts 
along  this  line,  concentrate  them  on 
a  particular  branch  of  study,  he  would 
obtain  results  that  would  astonish 
himself.  And  his  objectless  reading 
would  soon  be  transformed  into  actual 
mastery  of  a  literature  or  science. 

It's  the  same  with  artists  and  house- 
keepers and  students,  and  business 
men  and  women,  and  budding  law- 
yers, and  doctors,  and  farmers.  What- 
ever line  of  endeavor  we  may  be  en- 
'gaged  in,  the  principle  must  hold 
good. 

That  is  what  the  President  meant. 
The  key  to  mastery  in  any  and  every 
department  of  life  is  concentrated  pur- 
pose.— Stephen  Junes,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

SUNSHINE. 

O,  beautiful,  golden  sunshine  ! 

Fill  thou  my  heart  with  thy  light, 

That  as  thy  smiles  love  into  life 

Earth's  flowers,  and  keep  them  bright; 

So  may  a  rich  effulgence 

Beam   forth   from   soul   each   day. 

To   cheer   God's   human  flowers, 

That  droop  by  the  darksome  way. 

O,  beautiful,  golden  sunshine ! 
Thou  type  of  the  Light  Divine, 
As  thou  dost  banish  the  storm-clouds, 
O'ercome  in  this  heart  of  mine 
The  shadows  dark  that  brood  there 
Of  doubts  and  selfish   fears, 
And  there  cause  seeds  of  kindness, 
To  grow  through  the  future  years. 

— Grace   Ingles   Frost. 
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AD-^lfrHE  SEA  GULLS/ 


By  HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 


Voice  from  our  Sunset  Sea  — joyous  and  clear! 

Herald  of  spring — Western  spring!-' 
Fling  thy  wild  cry,  till  the  echoes  reply, 

And  the  sage  plains  rouse  fresh  at  thy  ring. 

Joy  'tis  to  hear  thee — child  of  our  brine— ^ 

A  fleck  of  its  salt  foam,  flung  forth  at  year's  morn; 

Joy  'tis  to  see 'thee — afloat  'gainft  the  blue,  *^ 

On  thy  slow-sweepirig  pipidgs  upbSm©. 


X'> 


\jr        There's  cheer  in  thy  note  as  it  leaps  from  thy  throat; 
^^  Thy  Srong  tones  give  health  to  the  heart, 

Thy  lufty  "Was  hael,"  like  ther^d  warrior's  yell, 
Strikes  through  the  calm  air  like  a  dart. 

"^         /      ■ 

At  that  call  all  the  brooklets  bur^  forth  from  the  snow. 
The  hillsides  flash  green,  the  meadow-larks  trill, 

The  sego-cup  swa^s  in  the  sage ; 

But  the  black  cricket  glooms  and  lies  Still. 


Nob-alone  for  glad  spring  that  fans  fromMljy  ,-wt^g ;  ^  J^ 

Nor  yet  for  thy  pure  snowy  form,  /'  "~ 

But"inore  for  the  meqiar^  of  thy  "gow  deeds,     i-fcisfc^ 
we  praise  dieei  V,^KS4;ibird  of  year'$  mbrti 


^^^^^^mi^ 


A 


l^ 


ly  narn^Bla^yith  days  of  the  bronzed  pionee] 
When  he  firsFtoS^Ntgae-^on^into  Bread, 
"^TKe  odds  all  against  hiil^^arsh  soil,  aa; 
's  His  children  scant  clad  and  wotse  fed 


^ 


tc 


le  toes- 


[^ 


r"^^^^^ 


BiiT  the  stubborn  soil,  yielding  at  la^  to  nis  ^oke, 

Gave  promise  of  plenty  in  hand, 
When  bla^ng  like  flame,  the  cricket  horde  came. 

Gnawing  green-fields  down  to  the  sand.  N 

Stout  bands  smote  and  smote;  in  vain  was  man's  might; 

The  black  plague  hke  famine  gnawed  on. 
Till  God  heard  the  prayer  that  rose  from  sore  hearts, 

And  He  scattered  the  night  with  His  dawn. 

From  the  cre^  of  the  wave,  to  strike  and  to  save, 
Came  Thy  swift  hoft  of  sea  gulls  bright-mailed. 

With  clarion  cry,  to  sweep  down  the  sky 
And  fall  on  the  foe  like  fierce  hail. 

he  dove  then  was  eagle,  smiting  sure  in  his  wrath. 
The  black  scourge  was  scourged  from  the  pleiin; 
God's  might  atiswered  faith,  as  when  manna  was  sent, 
And  the  ilricken  land  smiled  once  again. 

Voice  from  our  Inland  Sea— joyous  and  clear! 
Herald  of  spring — Weflern  spring!  „^ 

Scream  out  thy  glee;  our  hearts  shout  with  thee;         /, 
-^  All  the  sage  plains  refresh  a^^y  ring. 

■''  ■  ■''^  '^^  j"  " 
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Summer  Refledions. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
our  children  are  enjoying  their  vaca- 
tion and  when  excursions,  picnics, 
canyon  trips  and  lake  parties  are  the 
vog'ue,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  in  the 
midst  of  pleasure  and  consider  some 
of  the  season's  dangers.     Much  has 

i ,   been    said   and 

I  I   written  of  late 

I  Trust,  but  Watch.  j  about  the  fol- 
I  I   lies  of  some  of 

'- '  our  young  peo- 
ple, but  all  should  not  be  condemned 
for  the  acts  of  a  few  of  the  thought- 
less. While  there  may  be  much  to 
criticise  in  the  lives  of  some,  yet  the 
Latter-day  Saints  as  a  whole  are,  all 
the  same,  the  strongest  for  truth  and 
morality — for  right  life — of  any  peo- 


ple upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Par- 
ents should  learn  to  have  faith  in  and 
trust  their  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  be  watchful  and  guard 
them  from  temptation  and  evil. 


It  is  a  great  blessing  to  hard  work- 
ing men  and  women,  and  their  chil- 

I 1  dren,  to  get  re- 

I        Excursions  and        |   laxation     from 
I  Picnics.  j  toil    and    care 

out  in  the  fresh 


air  and  enjoy  the  blessings  that 
nature,  with  the  help  of  man,  has 
prepared  for  them.  It  is  proper 
to  enjoy  these  things.  Nevertheless, 
wisdom  should  be  shown  by  all  in 
these  enjoyments.  We  should  in  the 
first  place  keep  within  our  means, 
and  not  run  in  debt  for  summer 
pleasures.  Neither  should  we  yield 
to  the  lure  of  constant  pleasure!  In 
nearly  every  community  there  are 
cool  parks,  free  to  the  public,  where 
liquor  is  not  sold,  and  these  are 
places  where  children  might  be  tak- 
en with  wisdom.  Other  resorts  con- 
ducted upon  moral  and  restrictive 
lines  furnish  good  environment  for 
our  children. 


One  of  our  great  national  evils  to- 
day is  Sabbath  breaking.  Oil  every 
(         ' 1   hand     we     see 


Sabbath  Breaking. 


the       growing 
,   inclination     to 
j  I  dishonor       the 

'  Lord's  day, 
and  the  summer  months  seem  to  of- 
fer the  greatest  inducements  for  this 
sin.  The  Lord  has  spoken  to  the 
saints  in  our  day  on  this  subject.  In 
a  revelation  given  August,  1831,  He 
sa.ys:  'And  that  thou  mayest  more 
fully  keep  thyself  unspotted  from 
the  world,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  house 
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of  prayer  and  offer  up  tliy  sacra- 
ments upon  my  holy  day ;  for  verily 
this  is  a  day  appointed"  unto  you  to 
rest  from  your  labors,  to  pay  thy  de- 
votions unto  the  Most  High ;  never- 
theless, thy  vows  shall  be  offered  up 
in  righteousness  on  all  daj's  and  at 
all  times ;  but  remember  that  on  this, 
the  Lord's  day,  thou  shalt  offer  thine 
oblations  and  thy  sacraments  unto 
the  Most  High,  confessing  thy  sins 
unto  thy  brethren  and  before  the 
Lord.  And  on  this  day  thou  shalt 
do  none  other  thing,  only  let  thy 
food  be  prepared  with  singleness  of 
heart,  that  thy  fasting  may  be  per- 
fect, or,  in  other  words,  that  thy 
joy  may  be  full.  Verily,  this  is  fast- 
ing and  prayer;  or,  in  other  words, 
rejoicing  and  prayer." 

Latter-day  Saints,  and  especially 
Sunday  School  teachers,  should  set 
a  good  example  to  the  world  by  hon- 
oring this  law  of  God. 

Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  and  devo- 
tion, not  a  day  of  public  amusement 
or  of  private  and  personal  revelry. 
We  do  not  believe  it  is  a  crime  to  do 
a  good  deed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  a 
sin  to  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  help 
the  sick  and  afflicted.  We  believe 
that  this  day  is  open  for  God's  ser- 
vice as  is  every  other  day  in  the 
year ;  but  this  day  is  His.  It  is  a  day 
in  which  the  Father  invites  His  chil- 
dren to  come  back  home,  if  you 
please,  to  His  house,  and  sit  at  His 
table,  and  renew  their  filial  devotion, 
obligation  and  duty.  It  is  a  day 
without  the  sanctity  of  which  we 
cannot  have  that  degree  of  the  Spir- 
it of  God,  so  essential  to  our  tempor- 
al and  spiritual  salvation. 

Therefore,  parents  and  teachers, 
wherever  you  may  be,  whether  in 
the  canyons,  in  foreign  lands,  or  up- 
on the  sea,  keep  the  law  of  God  in 
mind  and  teach  it  to  the  children. 
"Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy." 


that    in    some    places    young    folks' 
parties  are  of- 
ten    kept     up 
Late  Hours.  until  as  late  as 

one  and  two  a. 
m.  It  is  espe- 
cially discouraging  to  think  that  af- 
ter all  the  years  of  counsel  and  ex- 
ample, there  should  be  any  such 
cases,  and  parents  are  urged  to  help 
in  changing  such  practices  wherever 
they  exist.  Parents  and  tardy  guests 
are  in  many  instances  responsible 
for  the  lateness  in  serving  refresh- 
ments at  home  socials.  If  guests  would 
be  prompt  and  refreshments  were 
served  early,  the  evils  of  such  late 
hours  would  be  materially  lessened. 


It  has  been  called  to  our  attention 


During  the  current  month  we  will 
celebrate    in    honor    of    two    of   the 

I 1  most       impor- 

I  A  Sane  Fourth  |  tant  events  in 
I  of  July.  I   in   our   history 

' '  — the  birthday 

of  our  nation  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Pioneers  into  this  Valley.  In 
the  past,  our  patriotism  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  explosion  of  fire- 
works, the  discharge  of  firearms  and 
the  burning  of  powder.  A  recent 
magazine  states  that  215  boys  and 
girls  were  killed  on  the  last  Fourth 
of  July,  and  that  the  total  of  killed, 
blinded  and  maimed  on  that  day, 
number  5,307.  In  the  past  seven 
years,  the  grand  total  of  killed,  blind- 
ed and  maimed  reached  the  amaz- 
ing figure  of  34,000 — an  awful  sacri- 
fice to  patriotism.  It  is  right  to  be 
patriotic,  but  let  us  as  Latter-day 
Saints  take  the  lead  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  for  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty by  quiet  devotion,  harmless 
amusements  and  silent  thankfulness, 
instead  of  the  usual  noise  of  pistol, 
squib,  rocket  and  cracker.  Let  each 
one  stand  for  a  "sane"  Fourth  and 
Twenty-fourth  and  be  a  committee 
of  one  to  see  to  it  that  this  year 
there  shall  be  no  sorrow  brought  to 
a^y  of  our  homes  by  the  insane  use 
of  ejkplosives. 
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Moderation. 


Our  brethren  and  sisters  need  rec- 
reation ;  it  is  wise  to  take  it.     Some 

,- 1  men  and  wom- 

I  en  deny  them- 
I  selves  all  social 
I  I  a  m  u  se  m  ents 

' 1  and        overtax 

their  powers  of  endurance,  thus  un- 
dermining health.  This  we  depre- 
ciate.   It  shows  lack  of  wisdom.    But 


on  the  other  hand,  be  moderate  in  all 
things.  Do  not  be  swerved  from  the 
path  of  duty  by  the  lure  of  summer 
amusements. 

And,  teachers,  look  after  your  Sun- 
day Schools  and  do  not  permit  them  to 
languish.  Take  your  recreation,  but 
stand  as  watchmen  on  the  towers  to 
shield  the  children  of  Zion  from  evils 
which  may  threaten  them. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 


The  World's  Sixth  Sunday  School  Convention 

By  General  Secretary,  Geo.  D.  Pyper. 


In  point  of  numbers,  at  least,  the 
World's  Sixth  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion, which  was  held  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  June  19th  to  24th,  1910,  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  gathering  of  Sun- 
day School  workers  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  writer,  in  the  company 
of  General  Treasurer  John  F.  Bennett, 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  eleven 
sessions  of  the  convention  and  its  aux- 
iliary meetings.  Though  not  accredit- 
ed delegates,  our  Church  not  being 
recognized  by  the  association,  we  at- 
tended as  visitors,  were  courteously 
treated,  and  two  seats  were  reserved 
for  the  Juvenile  Instructor  at  the 
press  tables.  Through  a  misunder- 
standing on  our  part,  however,  these 
were  not  used. 

THE  world's  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  World's  Sunday  School  associa- 
tion comprises  the  Inter-Denomina- 
tional Sunday  School  workers  of  the 
Protestant  Christian  churches  of  the 
world.  It  embraces  the  world's  offi- 
cers, and  under  them  are  the  organi- 
zations representing  International, 
State,  County,  and  Township  Com- 
mittees, and,  lastly,  the  individual  de- 
nominational Sunday  Schools.  These 
number  285,842  and  the  total  mem- 
bership is  27,888,479  including  2,500,- 
000  officers  and  teachers.  All  ages  are 
represented,  from  the  infant  in  the 
cradle    roll   to   the   octogenarian.      24 


countries,  47  denominations  were  rep- 
resented at,  and  175  foreign  mission- 
aries attended  the  convention.  Though 
not  all  official  delegates,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  10,000  Sunday  School  work- 
ers attended  the  meetings.  The  next 
convention  will  be  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  1913. 

MISSIONARY    WORK. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable features  of  the  convention 
was  the  reports  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries who  have  spent  years  in 
heathen  countries,  sometimes  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  establishing  Sun- 
day Schools.  It  was  time  and  time 
again  asserted  that  the  Sunday  Schools 
exert  the  most  powerful  influence 
known  to  the  churches  in  helping  to 
Christianize  the  world.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  we  need  no  conversion.  For 
many  years  we  have  believed  that  Sim- 
day  Schools  in  the  mission  fields  are 
a  great  help  to  the  general  missionary 
work,  and  the  testimony  of  the  presi- 
dents of  our  missions,  who  have  speci- 
ally fostered  the  work,  has  been  that 
it  is  the  greatest  force  known  to  them 
in  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Many  of  the  foreign  missionaries 
traveled  8,000  miles  to  attend  the  con- 
vention, and  it  was  said  that  some  of 
the  field  workers  travel  25,000  miles 
annually  in  the  work  of  organization. 
We  understand  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
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Alexander  last  year  made  a  tour  of 
60,000  miles  in  the  interest  of  Sunday 
Schools.  Notwithstanding  these  ardu- 
ous journeys  and  the  long  distances 
traveled  by  all  the  delegates,  the  ses- 
sions of  the  World's  Convention  op- 
ened at  9  a.  m.  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  luncheon  and  dinner  periods, 
continued  in  session  until  11:00  p.  m., 
adjourning  with  enthusiasm. 


GRADED  LESSONS. 

The  World's  Association  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  International 
Graded  Lessons,  and  these  are  used 
all  over  the  world  by  all  Protestant 
denominations,  some  churches  making 
such  changes  as  they  deem  proper  to 
suit  their  different  denominational 
views.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  they 
are  very  generally  accepted  by  all  de- 
nominations as  printed.  We  heard  on- 
ly one  objection  to  the  course.  One 
years'  lessons  only  are  printed  in  ad- 
vance, and  one  delegate  stated  that  her 
church  objected  to  the  adoption  of  the 
lessons  because  it  was  not  known  just 
how  much  memory  work  would  be  in- 
cluded, and  if  it  transpired  that  the 
lessons  were  deficient  in  this  respect, 
the  children  would  then  be  past  the 
age  for  such  work.  It  was  explained 
that  each  denomination  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  adding  to  the  work  whatever 
was  necessary,  and  the  objection 
passed. 

All  the  Sunday  School  workers 
agreed  that  since  the  introduction  of 
these  graded  lessons,  the  Sunday 
Schools  had  advanced  at  a  marvelous 
rate.  A  uniform  system  had  revolu- 
tionized the  Sunday  School  work. 
The  uniform  lessons  commanded  the 
scholarship  of  the  world,  but  they 
should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  our  age.  The  great- 
est efforts  seemed  to  be  made  in  the 
elementary  departments  which  include 
the  Cradle  Roll,  Beginners,  Primary 
and  Junior  grades.  We  specially  not- 
ed, too,  that  women  teachers  were  en- 


tirely in  control  of  these  grades,  as  by 
common  consent  they  were  deemed 
better  adapted  to  teaching  the  children 
than  the  men, — in  fact,  only  one  man's 
voice  was  heard  in  the  departments 
(ages  1  to  12),  during  the  sessions  at- 
tended by  us.  Fifteen  short  talks 
were  made  by  women  teachers  in 
forty-five  minutes.  "A  remarkable 
feat,"  said  the  lady  chairman,  "consid- 
ering the  sex." 

It  was  asserted  that  graded  unions 
were  established  forty  years  ago.  We 
noted  that  the  women  teachers  in  at- 
tendance were  apparently  thirty  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  but  on  a  rising  vote, 
the  large  majority  began  at  seventeen 
years. 

STAXD.3.RD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

A  Standard  of  excellence  has  been 
adopted,  as  follows : 

1.  A  Cradle  Roll  (Birth  to  Three). 

2.  Beginners'  Department  (or  class) 
children,  3-4-5. 

3.  Primary  Department  (or  class) 
children  6-7-8. 

4.  Junior  Department  (or  class)  9- 
10-11-12. 

5.  A  separate  room  or  separation 
by  curtains  or  screens  for  each  of  the 
three  departments. 

6.  Blackboard,  or  substitute,  used  in 
all  three  departments. 

7.  Beginners  lessons  for  children 
under  six. 

8.  Graded  lessons  (or  supplemental 
with  the  Union  lessons)  for  the  Pri- 
mary. 

9.  Graded  lessons  (or  supplemental 
with  the  Union  lessons)  for  the  Junior. 

10.  Each  teacher  a  graduate  or  stu- 
dent of  a  training  course,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Reading  Circle,  or  Graded 
Union. 

HELPS. 

The  methods  of  promoting  the  work 
are  suggested  as  follows : 

1.  By  conventions  where  reports  and 
practical  topics  are  presented,  the 
needs  and  problems  discussed. 
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2.  By  institutes  of  at  least  two  ses- 
sions, between  conventions,  in  such 
numbers  that  each  teacher  may  be 
within  reach  of  one.  (A  tour  of  such 
institutes  is  sometimes  planned.) 

3.  By  rallies  or  special  meetings,  of 
one  session. 

4.  By  conferences  for  county,  city, 
district  or  township  workers,  as  fre- 
quently as  possible.  To  these  should 
be  invited  the  leaders  of  any  Graded 
Union  within  reach. 

5.  By  conferences  for  elementary 
teachers  arranged  at  churches  or  pri- 
vate homes. 


TEMPERANCE. 

The  question  of  temperance  occu- 
pied an  important  place  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  it  seemed  to  be  the  thought 
that  the  saloon  evil  _  was  one  of  the 
greatest  fields  for  work  for  the  Sunday 
School  and  church  of  today.  It  was 
reported  that  there  were  30,000  ju- 
venile tipplers  in  Chicago  alone;  that 
present  statistics  showed  that  one  out 
of  every  four  convicts  had  attended 
some  Sunday  School  and  one  out  of 
every  ten  had  been  a  teacher ;  that  at 
present  rate,  one  out  of  every  five  boys 
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6.  By  reports  gathered  and  dis- 
played on  maps,  charts  or  banners. 

7.  By  Graded  Unions  organized 
wherever  a  group  of  churches  may  be 
interested. 

8.  By  correspondence  and  visitation. 

9.  By  leaflets  and  literature  exhib- 
ited and  distributed. 

10.  By  co-operation  and  prayer   for 
the  success  of  our  work. 


has  to  become  a  drunkard.  Temper- 
ance, it  was  asserted,  should  be  taught 
quarterly  and  the  lessons  should  be 
graded  to  meet  the  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  prefer  a  positive  rather 
than  a  negative  way,  and  recommend 
pledge  signing.  One  lecturer  said,  "In- 
temperance was  the  bar  to  heaven  and 
the  gate-way  to  hell,"  and  that  the 
latest  discovery  was  that  whiskey  was 
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not   even    good   any   more    for    snake 
bites. 

THE  ADULT  DEPARTMENT. 

We  were  only  able  to  attend  a  part 
of  one  meeting  of  the  Adult  Depart- 
ment (Bible  Class),  and  the  work  was 
not  particularly  interesting,  as  it  per- 
tained to  organization,  but  we  did 
gather  enough  to  learn  that  the  slogan 
of  organization  workers  was  "others  ;" 
to  do  Evangelical  work,  to  go  out  af- 
ter the  unenrolled,  convert  them  to 
the  necessity  of  a  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  then  let  them  join  any  of  the  de- 
nominations desired. 

MUSIC. 

A  strong  feature  in  the  success  of 
this  convention  was  music.  All  the 
sessions  were  filled  with  good  music 
and  congregational  singing  prevailed. 
Our  people  have  been  noted  for  this 
part  of  our  services,  but  some  of  our 
conventions  could  learn  a  good  lesson 
from  the  world's  Sunday  School  forces 
on  this  point.  As  far  as  we  could  see 
everybody  sang,  and  the  result  was 
enthusiastic  and  spirited  singing.  E. 
O.  Excell  and  Charles  M.  .Alexander, 
led  the  music  exercises,  and  a  choir  of 
five  hundred  voices  assisted. 

CONSECRATION. 

At  the  evening  session,  Alay  23rd, 
a  congregation  of  approximately  6,000 
stood  on  their  feet  and  consecrated 
their  lives  to  the  further  progress  of 
the  Sunday  School  work.  It  was  the 
very  acme  of  emotionalism,  most  of 
those  present  being  in  tears.  The 
meetings  generally  were  temperate  and 
unusually  fraternal  in  spirit.  There  was 
not  even  a  resolution  against  the  Mor- 
mons presented.  The  only  friction  evi- 
dent was  on  account  of  the  refusal  to 
let  the  colored  delegates  walk  in  the 
procession.  This  created  considerable 
trouble,  but  it  was  learned  that  the 
local  committee  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  mistake.  Oil  was  poured  on 
the  troubled  waters  liy  the  election  of 


Booker  T.  Washington,  as  a  life  hon- 
orary member  of  the  association.  Thi 
election  of  these  life  members  was 
unique.  $1,000.00  must  be  subscribed 
to  elect  each  one,  and  twenty-five  were 
nominated.  A  large  map  of  the  world 
was  entirely  covered  over  with  a  black 
sheet  cut  up  into  2,500  blocks.  $23.- 
000.00  was  to  be  raised  and  as  each 
$10.00  was  subscribed,  the  secretary 
pulled  a  black  square  from  the  map. 
This  was  continued  until  the  map  was 
entirely  clean. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  concluding  resolutions  of  the 
convention  testified  to  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  the  Sunday  Schools 
throughout  the  world ;  set  forth  that 
the  highest  mission  and  aim  of  the 
Sunday  School  is  to  teach  the  Bible 
to  all  people  in  all  lands ;  asked  the 
Sunday  Schools  to  make  themselves 
more  efficient  in  missionary  instruc- 
tion; favored  universal  peace  among 
all  nations  and  hoped  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  Third  Hague  Conference  might 
find  a  way  for  the  adoption  of  arbitra- 
tion to  settle  all  international  disputes  ; 
deplored  the  great  evils  resulting  fron^ 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  asked  its  early 
abolition ;  urged  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  day  and  a  restoration 
of  the  old  custom  of  family  worship, 
declaring  that  Christian  influences  at 
home  are  the  most  potent  in  the  life  of 
the  child ;  refered  to  the  spectacle  of 
7,000  Bible  class  men  marching  in  the 
great  parade  as  a  great  object  lesson 
which  should  be  both  an  inspiration 
and  an  influence. 

SUMMARY. 

Points  emphasized  by  the  conven- 
tion : 

1.  The  tremendous  power  and  in- 
lluence  of  the  Sunday  School  in  mis- 
sionary work. 

2.  The  value  of  organization. 

3.  The  effectiveness  of  Sunday 
School  Unions. 

4.  The  necessitv  of  graded  lessons. 
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5.  The  strength  of  the  Sunday 
School  measured  by  its  literature,  con- 
ventions, personnel,  spirit  and  results. 

6.  The  value  of  an  exhibition  of  lit- 
erature, forms,  maps,  etc.,  at  the  con- 
ventions. 

7.  The  necessity  for  more  trained 
teachers. 

8.  The  inestimable  value  of  music 
in  the  Sunday  School  work. 

9.  The  teaching  of  temperance  in 
the  Sunday  Schools. 

10.  The  added  strength  to  the  work 
through  the  Cradle  Roll. 

11.  The  welcoming  of  new  members 
into  the  Sunday  School,  and  their  in- 
troduction into  classes,  each  child  con- 
stituting a  committee  on  membership. 

12.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  a 
more  extensive  use  of  blackboards  and 
charts. 

13.  Supplemental  work  in  which  chil- 
dren are  given  special  stories  to  il- 
lustrate in  books  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

14.  The  increased  interest  and  value 
of  pictures  and  story  telling. 

15.  The  necessity  for  an  aim  in  every 
lesson  taught. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  done  by  our  friends  is  in  line 
with  our  own,  though  a  few  new  points 
are  named,  notably  the  Cradle  Roll, 
exhibitions  of  maps,  literature,  etc.  at 
conventions,  supplemental  work,  and 
welcoming  the  new  members,  etc.     If 


any  good  can  be  gotten  out  of  these 
features  we  feel  sure  our  General 
Board  will  utilize  them,  for  we  should 
absorb  truth  wherever  and  whenevei 
we  find  it.  At  the  same  time  we  say 
to  our  beloved  co-workers  in  the  Sun- 
day Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  that  \>. 
comparing  our  work  with  that  of  the 
World's  Sunday  School  association, 
we  find  there  is  nothing  that  can  in 
the  least  degree  approach  our  perfect 
organization  of  forces.  Our  methods 
are  also  up  to  date  and  fully  abreast 
of  the  world's  best  Sunday  School 
thought;  while,  as  has  already  been 
widely  published,  our  individual 
schools  are  far  ahead  of  those  of  the 
Sectarian  denominations  of  the  world. 
But  why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Pos- 
sessing the  same  intelligence  and  apt- 
ness for  modern  methods,  we  add  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  engaged  in  the 
true  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  re- 
vealed in  these  latter  days,  and  we  en- 
joy the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  our  Sun- 
day School  work.  With  these  three 
great  distinguishing  qualities  we  pos- 
sess something  that  the  outside  world 
is  not  blessed  with,  and  if  we  are  faith- 
ful to  our  callings  and  exemplary  in 
our  lives,  we  should  be  able  to  unlock 
the  treasure  house  of  heaven  and  feed 
the  children  the  real  bread  of  life.  Thus 
we  shall  fulfill  the  great  aim  ot  our 
Sunday  Schools  which  is  to  lead  the 
children  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


Mr.  Can't  and  Mr.  Can. 


Oh,  Mr.  Can't  from  Mr.  Can 
Is  a  very  different  sort  of  man. 

For  I\Ir.  Can  he  always  tries, 

.A.nd  Mr.  Can't  he  always  cries. 

Now  Mr.  Can  gets  many  a  blow. 

But  he  gets  the  best  in  the  end,  you  know. 

While  Mr.  Can't  gets  nothing  at  all — 
For  he's  down  too  low  to  suffer  a  fall — 
Oh,  Mr.  Can  gets  up  with  a  grin. 
And  he  says:     "I'm  bound  in  the  end  to 
win," 


But  Mr.  Can't  is  a  pitiful  sight, 

For   he's   whipped   before   he's   begun   to 

fight; 
And  he  says  that  it  puzzles  him  quite  a 

lot 
Why  some  can  do  it  and  some  can  not. 

Oh,  poor  Mr.  Can't,  lor  he  never  knew 
The  secret  I'm  going  to  whisper  to  you: 
That  you  jolly  well  can  if  you  only  try, 
-And  you  certainly  can't  if  you  only  cry. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Can 
From  Mr.  Can't  is  a  different  man. 

— George  Phillips,  in  St.  Nicholas, 


DEPARTMENT  WORK 


The  Beatitudes. 

(Matthew  5:3-12.) 

It  is  suggested  that  "the  Beatitudes" 
be  used  as  the  Concert  Recitation  dur- 
ing August,  September,  and  October. 
.Superintendents  may  divide  tlie  worl< 
to  suit  their  respective  schools,  but  we 
reconunend  the  following  division : 
For  August,  verses  3  to  8,  inclusive ; 
for  September,  9  to  12;  for  October, 
the  entire  Beatitudes,  verses  3  to  12,  in 
review.  If  carefully  handled,  inspir- 
ing results  may  be  expected  from  the 
rendering  of  these  beautiful  words  of 
our  Savior. 

3  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit: 
for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

4  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for 
they  shall  be  comforted. 

5  Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth. 

6  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness: 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

7  Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

8  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart: 
for  they  shall  see  God. 

9  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers: 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. 

10  Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake:  for 
their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

11  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

12  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad: 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven: 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you. 


Superintendents'  Department. 

nith,  David  O.  1 
ards. 

Sacrament  Gem  for    August. 


General  Superintendcncy,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 


(Deseret  Songs,  No.  294.) 

More  holiness  give  me. 

More  strivings  within. 
More  patience  in  suffering. 

More  sorrow  for  sin; 
More  faith  in  my  Savior, 

More  sense  of  His  care. 
More  joy  in  His  service, 

More  purpose  in  prayer. 

THOROUGHLY  FURNISHED. 

The  listener  soon  reaches  a  decision 
as  to  the  speaker's  familiarity  with  his 
subject.  A  certain  speaker  declares 
that  the  handsomest  compliment  he 
ever  received  was  one  given  him  by  a 
little  child,  who  for  the  first  time  had 
heard  him  preach,  and  who,  after  the 
sermon  was  over,  looked  up  into  his 
mother's  face,  and  said,  "He  knew  his 
piece  real  good,  didn't  he?"  Teacher, 
see  to  it  that  your  scholars  say  the 
same  of  yon  :  they  can  tell.  Prepare 
your  lesson  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner. Let  your  mind  and  heart  become 
saturated  with  its  facts  and  truths. 
Teach  what  you  know  in  such  a  way 
as  to  induce  your  pupils  to  endorse 
what  you  teach.  This  is  the  only  kind 
that  is  worth  being  called  teaching. — 
Our  Bible  Teacher. 


Lack  of  interest  in  a  Sunday  School 
lesson  frequently  implies  lack  of  prep- 
aration in  the  teacher.  A  young 
speaker  remarked  with  evident  satis- 
faction to  Mr.  .Spurgeon  of  his  ser- 
mon, "I  threw  that  off  in  thirty  min- 
utes." "Your  audience  was  with  you 
in  that,"  replied  Mr.  .Spurgeon,  "for 
they  threw  it  off  in  twenty  minutes." 
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What  the  speaker  or  teacher  does 
not  consider  of  sufficient  importance 
to  spend  time  on,  getting  ready  for 
presentation,  the  hearer  or  scholar  will 
not  think  important  enough  to  spend 
time  on,  keeping  in  thought  or  mem- 
ory. 

What  is  dashed  off  by  a  writer  is 
generally  dashed  down  by  a  reader. 

KEEP  ON  THE  ALERT. 

Be  on  the  watch  for  questions. 
How  far  ahead  can  you  see  a  ques- 
tion coming?  Before  the  pupil  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  ask  it,  if  you  have 
seeing  eyes.  An  almost  imperceptible 
quiver  of  the  lips  :  "Question,  Thom- 
as." Eyes  suddenly  wider  :  "What 
were  you  about  to  ask,  Mary?"  Fore- 
head wrinkled :  "Anything  to  say  on 
that  point,  Edward  ?" 


And  if  the  question  is  a  good  one, 
why,  "A  capital  question,  Thomas !" 
"I  hoped  that  some  one  would  ask  that, 
Mary !"  A  good  question  is  more  to 
be  praised  than  a  good  answer,  because 
it  is  rarer  and  more  original ;  but  does 
it  always  receive  our  hearty  commen- 
dation?— Wells. 


"The  teacher  who  studies  his  lesson 
without  studying  his  class,  is  like  a 
physician  who  studies  his  medicine 
chest,  but  not  his  patient." 

"A  Sunday  School  should  first  be 
made  as  good  as  possible,  then  as  large 
as  possible — never  the  reverse." 


"Enthusiasm  never  comes  from  an 
empty  head." 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer. 


Standard  of  Preparation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  it  was  de- 
cided "that  when  the  question  of  prep- 
aration comes  up  at  any  of  the  future 
conventions,  that  it  be  the  understand- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Board  that 
the  report  on  standard  of  preparation 
be  based  on  the  activity  of  the  pupils." 


Report  of  World's  Sixtli  Sunday 
Scfiool  Convention. 

We  have  given  up  our  space  this 
month  to  make  room  for  a  report  of 
the  visit  of  the  General  Secretary  and 
General  Treasurer  to  the  World'sSixth 
Sunday  School  Convention,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  19-24,  1910. 


Librarians'  Department. 


Levi  IV.  Riiliards,  Chairman ; 
Duties  of  Librarians. 

Several  stake  Simday  School  li- 
brarians have  written  us  for  informa- 
tion or  instructions  in  regard  to  their 
calling 


and  duties.  There  may  be 
many  more  who  have  the  same  clesire 
nit  have  not  thus  openly  expressed  it. 


John  M.  Mills,  Hoivard  R.  Driggs. 

We  trust  there  are,  and  hope  to  see  the 
interest  manifested  in  this  important 
department  extend  to  every  stake,  and 
to  every  school. 

In  the  District  Sunday  School  Con- 
ventions held  this  year,  the  importance, 
needs,  care  and  benefits  of  good  li- 
braries for  our  Sunday  Schools  have 
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been  brought  prominently  forward. 
The  General  Board  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  feel  that  this  im- 
portant subject  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention it  deserves ;  and  are  trying  to 
awaken  a  greater  interest  in  it.  Upon 
inquiry  at  these  conventions,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  some  of  the 
s.-  ikes  have  no  stake  Sunday  School  li- 
brarian, or  else  have  but  little  more 
than  the  name.  Thus  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  good  such  an  officer  can 
accomplish,  if  active  and  interested  in 
his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those,  both  stake  and  school  li- 
brarians, who  are  alive  to  their  duties 
and  the  importance  of  their  calling. 
They  desire  to  imderstand  the  na- 
ture of  their  calling;  and  to  gain 
such  ideas  and  suggestions  that  will 
assist  them  in  their  work.  The  library 
committee  of  the  General  Sunday 
School  Board  have  prepared  and  pub- 
lished several  articles  in  the  recent 
volumes  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  ; 
and  these  with  selected  articles  and 
notes  on  books  may  prove  very  help- 
ful to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  them  up  and  study  them  care- 
fully. The  information  referred  to 
has  been  niostly  gained  through  prac- 


tical experience  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 
The  general  committee  hopes  to  pub- 
lish other  articles  that  will  be  fresh, 
useful,  and  interesting.  In  the  mean 
time  those  interested  are  referred  to 
the  following,  that  have  appeared  in 
the  Instructor. 

Vol.  XLIII.  1908,  February,  p.  74; 
"The  Library,"  jNIarch,  p.  109;  "Get 
.Acquainted  with  the  Sources,"  May, 
p.  196 ;  "The  Stake  Sunday  School 
Librarian,"  November,  p.  434;  "The 
Sunday  School  Library,"  Vol.  XLIV, 
1909,  May,  p.  212;  "Address  at  Con- 
ference by  Elder  Howard  R.  Driggs, 
Vol.  XLV.  1910,  May,  p.  114;  "Text 
and  Reference  Books,"  April,  p.  173 ; 
"Cooks  and  Libraries,"  "Text  and 
Reference  Books"  (continued.)  May, 
p.  227;  "Writing  Down  to  Children," 
p.  232,  Librarians  Department  (arti- 
cle by  C.  R.  M.)  ;  "Text  and  Reference 
Books"  (continued.)  June,  p.  300; 
Books  Suggested  for  General  Read- 
ing," (list  for  Second  Intermediate 
department.) 

Besides  the  above,  special  notices  of 
books  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XLIII,  pp. 
110,  112  and  192;  Vol.  XLIV,  pp.  217, 
263  and  386. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Chairman;  Geo.  D.  Pypcr,  Robert  Lindsay  McGhie. 


Boys'  Singing  in  Sunday  School. 

By  Ida  Hyde. 

In  all  of  our  Sunday  Schools  we 
have  boys  who  never  take  part  in  the 
singing.  They  either  think  they  can- 
not sing  and  in  consequence  are  afraid 
to  try,  or  for  some  reason  7von't  trv. 
Let  us  consifler  for  a  moment  some  es- 
sential features  of  successful  Sunday 
School  singing  and  perhaps  we  may 
discover  a  reason  for  the  iDoys'  seem- 
ing backwardness,  and  also  gain  a 
point  or  two  that  may  aid  us  in  get- 
ting help  from  them. 

First,    there    nmst    lie    a    competent 


chorister.  If  any  officer  in  the  Sunday 
School  can  get  the  boys  to  sing  it  will 
be  he,  provided  he  goes  at  it  in  the 
right  way.  There  are  certain  qualifi- 
cations one  needs  in  order  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful chorister  and  it  might  be  well 
here  to  touch  upon  them.  He  shoukl 
understand  his  work.  Any  one  can 
swing  a  baton,  but  to  do  it  riglit  he 
must  know  ho7i'.  Even  at  its  best,  the 
beating  of  time  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  singing.  I  have  seen  choristers 
who  could  beat  time  but  could  get  but 
very  few  to  sing.  There  was  some- 
thing lacking.  You  must  feel  the 
words  and  music  and  when  you  sing, 
sing  with  spirit  and  life  and  arouse  the 
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music  that  is  within  those  about  you. 
No  chorister  can  hope  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  leading  if  he  has  not  the  in- 
terest of  the  school  at  heart,  and  a 
desire  to  perform  his  part  well.  Above 
all  things  when  he  sees,  as  he  is  sure 
to,  the  backwardness  of  the  boys,  his 
special  interest  should  be  with  them, 
both  in  and  out  of  Sunday  School.  If 
he  wants  them  to  do  anything  for  him, 
he  must  show  that  he  has  a  personal 
interest  in  them.  First  of  all  get  their 
confidence,  their  respect  and  love.  To 
do  this  he  must  always  carry  himself 
so  as  to  merit  respect.  He  can't  ex- 
pect a  boy  to  sing  for  him  on  Sunday 
morning  if,  during  the  week,  he  al- 
lows in  any  way  the  boy's  confidence 
to  wane.  But  when  he  does  get  his 
love,  if  he  keeps  it.  he  can  get  him  to 
do  anything  for  him,  even  to  sing  in 
Sunday  School. 

Second,  an  efficient  organist.  No 
one  can  sing  properly  with  a  poor  ac- 
companiment, and  often  for  that  one 
reason  many  of  us  do  not  attempt  to 
sing  at  all.  So  the  organist  must  know 
how  to  play  and  should  love  to  do  it. 
Mechanical  playing  will  not  do.  He 
must  put  his  very  soul  into  his  play- 
ing, and  in  order  to  do  this,  must 
needs  understand  the  nature  of  the 
selections, — the  words  and  all  about 
them.  The  organist,  too,  should  be 
able  to  play  any  of  the  parts  without 
hesitation,  for  it  is  part-singing  which 
makes  our  Sunday  School  music  so 
beautiful.  Another  thing,  he  must  be 
one  with  the  chorister  that  they  may 
work  together  in  harmony. 

Boys  need  encouraging,  and  a  little 
praise  goes  a  long  way.  They  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  their  Sunday 
School  will  never  be  what  it  ought  to 
be  unless  they  assist  in  the  singing. 
Impress  upon  them  the  benefit  it  will 
be  to  them.  Where  it  is  possible,  and 
it  is  possible  anywhere,  if  all  con- 
cerned think  so.  a  boys'  singing  class 
would  be  the  best  means  of  getting 
them  to  sing  on  Sundays.  Here  the 
chorister  could  get  nearer  to  the  boys 
and  reach  them  one  wav  or  another. 


It  is  seldom  that  you  can  approach 
two  boys  in  the  same  way.  You  must 
knoiv  them  and  understand  their  na- 
tures. A  chorister  told  me  the  other  day 
that  it  took  more  tact  to  get  boys  to 
sing  in  Sunday  School  than  it  did  for 
any  other  thing.  Adapt  the  pieces 
you  sing  to  the  boys.  At  first,  sing 
the  songs  that  you  find  will  appeal  to 
them  most  and  then  when  the  desire  to 
sing  is  created,  any  Sunday  School 
song  will  be  sweet  to  them.  I  believe 
any  one  can  sing  if  he  tries,  but  few 
of  our  boys  think  so.  They  imagine 
that  there  is  no  music  in  them,  and 
that  if  they  sing  in  Sunday  School 
they  will  be  laughed  at.  Show  them 
that  this  is  a  mistaken  idea,  and  get 
them  to  sing.  Above  all  things  don't 
get  out  of  patience  with  the  boys,  don't 
get  discouraged  but  work  hard  with  a 
prayerful  spirit  and  success  is  sure. 

Just  bring  about  the  condition  where 
the  boys,  instead  of  saying  "I  can't 
sing,"  or  "I  won't  sing,"  say  "I  want 
to,"  and  "I'll  try,"  and  practically  the 
whole  school  will  be  singing.  The  or- 
der is  sure  to  be  better  and  there  will 
be  more  unity  throughout.  Music  is 
the  life  of  our  worship.  A  little  is 
good,  but  more  is  so  much  better.  If 
all  sing  and  sing  with  vim  and  spirit, 
how  beautiful  and  inspiring  it  is ! 
When  once  we  get  the  singing  in  our 
Sunday  Schools  up  to  the  standard  we 
desire  it.  our  schools  will  progress 
more  rapidly  along  other  lines. 

If  the  boys  can  be  reached,  and  they 
surely  can,  their  singing  will  do  them 
as  much  good,  if  not  more,  than  it  does 
the  Sunday  School. '  It  brings  out  their 
finer  feelings  and  awakens  in  them  new 
desires  and  new  ideals.  They  will  be 
living  in  a  new  world,  as  it  were,  de- 
sirous of  serving  God  in  song  and  of 
making  themselves  more  useful  in  any 
capacity  in  the  ward.  If  a  young  man 
goes  on  a  mission,  his  ability  to  sing 
will  be  of  untold  value  to  him.  "Music 
hath  charms"  we  are  told.  Often  yon 
can  reach  the  heart  by  a  song,  when 
all  other  means  fail. 


Parents'  Department, 

Henry  H.  Rolapt>,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs.  Nathan  T.  Porter. 
PARENTS'  CLASSES  AND  BETTERMENT  LEAGUES. 

By  Heber  Scon'croft,  IVebcr  Stake. 

It  lies  within  the  power  of  Parents'  Classes  to  become  the  chief 
support  and  most  valuable  assistants  to  the  cause  of  civic  betterment, 
Ijccause  it  is  to  the  parents  and  to  the  home-builders  that  the  Betterment 
Leagues  must  largely  look  for  aid  if  the  work  of  the  league  shall  become 
effective. 

This  assistance,  however,  should  be  rendered  by  the  Parents' 
Classes  as  such,  rather  than  by  resolving  these  classes  into  Betterment 
Leagues.  The  Parents'  Classes  have  practically  in  their  keeping  the 
building  up  of  the  home  and  the  improvement  of  the  moral,  social  and 
spiritual  conditions  of  the  people  in  general,  but  are  not  organized  to 
take  up  what  we  may  term  purely  Betterment  League  work.  These  two 
organizations  may  and  should  work  together  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  same  desired  end,  but  necessarily  along  different  lines,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  their  work. 

Parents'  Classes  arouse  people  to  a  better  life  and  a  better  observ- 
ance of  the  moral  law  in  the  home  and  in  society.  Through  the  ballot 
they  exercise  the  power  to  elect  men  to  office  who  will  control  that  ele- 
ment of  the  community  which  defies  existing  laws  and  destroys  the  wel- 
fare of  a  community  for  the  sake  of  personal  monetary  benefits.  The 
Betterment  League  should  handle  the  civic  phase  of  this  problem  by  se- 
curing the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law,  because,  after  all,  to  the  laxity 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  ascendency  of  the  sporting  and 
law  evading  element  must  be  ascribed  the  greater  source  of  moral  de- 
linquency. The  duties  and  prerogatives  of  a  Betterment  League,  are, 
therefore,  to  remove  the  cause  of  that  delinquency,  and  compell  pub- 
lic officers  to  rigidly  enforce  the  statutes  regulating  any  conditions  that 
threaten  the  moral  welfare  of  a  community. 

The  two  organizations  may  and  should  work  in  harmony  for  the 
betterment  of  the  morals  of  a  community.  The  Parents'  Classes  plead 
the  affirmative ;  the  better  life,  the  better  home,  teaching  and  develop- 
ing the  higher  ideals ;  while  the  position  of  the  Betterment  League  is 
a  negative  one — that  of  suppression.  It  should  suppress  the  gambling 
which  steals  the  support  of  the  victims'  families.  It  should  suppress  the 
liquor  dealer  who  barters  in  the  souls  of  men  and  destroys  family  hap- 
piness. It  should  suppress  the  social  evil  which  blights  the  flower  of  vir- 
tue. It  is  its  duty  to  suppress  that  evil  of  the  candy  shop,  the  cigar 
store  and  of  the  pool  room  which  harbors  boys  of  tender  years  and  en- 
courages them  in  the  violation  of  law  and  decency.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Parents'  Classes  to  create  a  sentiment  for  higher 
moral  standards,  and  then  crystallize  such  sentiment  into  a  power  for 
the  support  of  the  Betterment  League. 

Right  here,  I  think,  Parents'  Classes  show  a  weakness.  Compar- 
atively  few  topics  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the  regular   Sunday 


morning  sessions  are  followed  up  and  applied  in  the  home  and  com- 
munity life.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  to  discuss  some  particular  improve- 
ments of  social  and  home  life,  and  to  manifest  an  expressed  or  appar- 
ent awakening  or  desire  to  improve  such  conditions,  but  this  desire  dies 
for  the  lack  of  method  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  discussion,  and 
therefore,  the  good  intentions  are  frequently  lost.  In  most  instances 
every  session  closes  without  any  definite  steps  being  taken  toward  car- 
rying out  the  sentiments  so  earnestly  expressed.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
the  class  supervisor  can  make  his  position  valuable  by  crystallizing  the 
results  of  the  discussion  into  a  unification  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  emphasizing  and  determining  to  work  towards  a  specified  end.  If 
such  unification  of  sentiment  affect  general  conditions  in  the  stake  it 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Union  meeting  and  if  there  approved 
by  the  supervisor  present,  such  action  ought  thereupon  to  be  further 
submitted  to  the  interested  stake  or  ward  authorities. 

Some  of  the  problems  thus  discussed  and  ready  for  action,  may 
come  wholly  within  the  scope  of  the  mission  of  the  Betterment  League, 
and  in  that  event  the  stake  supervisor  should  confer  with  the  officers 
of  the  League  and  make  known  the  sentiment  created  and  assure  them 
of  the  active  support  of  the  Parents'  Classes.  This  support  can  be  giv- 
en in  the  pulpit,  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  in  the  most  important  place 
of  all,  in  the  home.  It  is  not  necessary  to  parade  the  evils  of  society 
or  flaunt  the  civic  impurity  of  our  cities  and  villages  before  the  people, 
but  rather  teach  the  people  the  better  life.  If  the  Betterment  League  is 
assured  that  public  sentiment  is  behind  them,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
demand  satisfactory  laws  from  our  legislators  and  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  from  our  public  officials. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  what  the  absence  of  crystal- 
lization of  public  sentiment  means  to  a  public  official.  One  of  the  Bet- 
terment Leagues  of  our  state  insisted  that  in  a  certain  city  saloons 
should  remove  all  screens,  thus  giving  an  unobstructed  view  of  their 
sales-room,  and  also  that  they  should  close  their  places  of  business  at 
7 :  00  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When  these  recommendations  were  pre- 
sented by  the  league  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  he  said :  "Gentlemen, 
I  think  you  are  asking  for  something  the  people  do  not  want.  But  if 
you  can  demonstrate  that  public  sentiment  desires  the  reforms  you  ask, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  co-operate  with  you,  and  think  you  will  secure 
them."  The  committee  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  community,  but  they  did  not  have  it  crystallized  in  such 
form  as  to  enable  them  to  say,  that  one  thousand  or  five  thousand  citi- 
zens demanded  this  change,  and  consequently  the  ear  of  the  politician 
was  not  affected  and  the  league  failed  to  have  its  request  granted. 

If  all  Parents'  Classes  situated  in  that  city  had  previously  demon- 
strated that  they  were  behind  the  Betterment  League  in  this  matter,  and 
assured  them  of  their  support  by  voice  and  vote,  then  I  think  a  different 
color  to  the  situation  would  have  been  presented.  In  this  case,  earnest 
and  united  action  w^on.  The  saloon  men  had  their  paid  attornevs  plead 
for  their  cause,  and  therefore  the  saloon  and  its  money  won  out.  While 
it  was  the  saloon  against  the  home,  and  the  gambling  den  against  the 
fireside,   yet   the   home    and   the  fireside  were  neither  united  nor  or- 


ganized,  and  consequently  the  saloon  and  the  gambing  den  won  the 
day.  A  most  severe  indictment  and  a  significant  index  of  the  fact,  that 
the  office-holding  part  of  our  community  doubts  the  real  sincerity  of 
their  fellow  citizens ;  and  it  also  demonstrates  the  inability  of  the  law 
abiding  citizens  to  enforce  their  wishes  against  the  united  action  of  law 
breakers  and  their  victims.  Well  did  Burke  say  "When  the  bad  men 
combine,  the  good  must  associate ;  else  they  will  fall  one  by  one,  an  un- 
pitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle." 


THE  PARENTS'  CLASS  AS  A  MOVING  FORCE. 
By  Julia  Lyman,  Paroxvan  Stake. 

The  capabilities  of  Parents'  Classes  as  a  moving  force  can  not  be 
questioned,  provided  the  power,  strength  and  fortitude  existing  in  that 
body  are  really  put  into  action.  More  is  expected  of  this  department 
in  the  Sunday  School  than  of  any  other.  Parents  must  get  at  the  root 
of  existing  evils,  and  work  together  for  their  suppression.  Not  in  a 
meddling  manner,  nor  by  undertaking  to  accomplish  things  where  fail- 
ure is  staring  them  in  the  face,  nor  by  acting  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  with  proper  understanding  of  facts,  with  forethought  and 
with  the  determination  that  they  intend  only  to  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  community.  They  must  throw  their  personal  influence 
and  interest  into  the  scales  of  action,  so  that  the  same  may  be  felt  out- 
side of  Sunday  morning  meetings.  Our  strength  lies  in  untiring  efforts 
and  united  action.  Where  numbers  and  strength  of  purpose  means 
power,  the  shirking  of  responsibility  injures  the  machinery  of  action.  It 
is  not  only  honorable,  but  it  is  inspiring  and  uplifting  to  be  one  of  the 
elements  in  a  moving  force,  which  secures  the  betterment  of  any  com- 
munity. Consequently,  the  important  mission  of  Parents'  Classes  is 
action,  and  the  application  of  each  lesson  discussed.  We  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  an)thing  short  of  carrying  out  and  putting  into  actual 
use  and  efifect  the  aim  of  each  lesson  which  is  applicable  to  our  commu- 
nity. The  aim  of  a  lesson  may  be  understood,  but  if  it  is  not  applied, 
it  will  soon  be  forgotten.  There  need  be  no  particular  noise  about  the 
matter.  Committees  appointed  to  handle  any  particular  work  should  do 
it  quietly,  and  rather  listen  to  the  inward  hope  that  whispers  triumph, 
than  surrender  to  the  outward  bold  and  daring  display.  In  appointing 
committees  to  handle  problems  or  further  the  work  outside  of  the  de- 
partment, intelligent  supervision  and  engineering  is  absolutely  essential. 
Many  dififerent  opinions  must  be  considered,  and  sometimes  existing 
conditions  and  established  customs  require  careful  thought.  To  be 
abreast  of  the  times  and  see  things  as  they  actually  are,  and  then  sug- 
gest practical  means  of  reform,  demands  real  and  actual  campaigning. 
This  is  not  necessarily  a  burden.  Indeed,  if  properly  handled,  it  may 
become  a  matter  of  pleasure  ;  for  after  all,  work  half  done  is  of  little  sat- 
isfaction. If  Parents'  Classes  are  to  become  a  moving  force  in  the  com- 
munity, they  must  not  only  discuss  problems,  but  they  must  inaugurate 
such  community-action,  as  will  produce  lasting  and  beneficial  results. 


Theological  Department. 

Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Chairman:  James  E.  Talmage,  John  M.  Mills,  Milton  Bennion. 


"The  Unknown  God." 

Paul  thought  that  the  enumeration  of 
the  visible  objects  of  art  with  which 
Athens  was  crowded,  gave  evidence  of 
their  "carefulness  in  religion."  In  fact 
his  contemporaries  thought  the  same, 
as  represented  by  Josephus.  Isocrates 
and  Plato  boasted  of  the  same,  and 
such  visitors  as  Livy  and  Julian  were 
impressed  with  the  same  view.  The 
Roman  satirist  declared  that  it  was 
easier  to  find  a  god  in  Athens  than  a 
man.  Yet  these  same  objects  that  re- 
veal the  presence  of  religion,  also  re- 
veal the  worthless  character  of  the  re- 
ligion. It  gratified  one's  desire  for  art 
and  pleasure,  but  had  little  moral  val- 
ue. One's  excitement  was  kept  up  by 
gay  processions,  ceremonies  and  feasts, 
but  this  had  no  tendency  to  make  one 
holy  or  draw  him  nearer  to  God.  It 
gave  one  no  power  over  one's  self. 
Their  religion  appealed  only  to  the 
taste,  and  such  a  religion  is  as  weak 
as  one  which  appeals  solely  to  the  in- 
tellect. Their  religion  simply  deified 
human  attributes  and  the  powers  of 
nature.  The  Greek  never  tried  to  rise 
above  this  world.  The  world  was 
everything  to  him.  All  his  life  the 
Greek  gratified  his  taste  and  exercised 
his  intellect,  but  remained  ignorant  of 
God.  The  want  of  depth  was  record- 
ed in  the  stones.  A  Roman  tells  us 
that  in  time  of  any  great  calamity,  such 
as  an  earthquake,  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
customed to  pray,  not  to  a  divinity,  but 
to  a  god  expressed  in  some  vague  lan- 
guage, as  avowedly  unknoKm.  The 
Athenians  thus  acknowledged  by  their 
inscription  "To  the  unknown  God." 
their  ignorance  of  religion. 

Conybeare  says  :  "The  most  shame- 
less profligacy  was  encouraged  by  the 
public  works  of  art,  by  the  popular  be- 
lief concerning  the  character  of  the 
gods,  and  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
established  worship.  "The  Roman  phil- 


osopher, Seneca,  says :  "No  other  ef- 
fect could  possibly  be  produced,  but 
that  all  shame  on  account  of  sin  must 
be  taken  away  from  men,  if  they  be- 
lieve in  such  god." 

St.  Augustine  said :  "Plato  himself, 
who  saw  well  the  depravity  of  the 
Grecian  gods  and  has  seriously  cen- 
sured them  better  deserves  to  be  called 
a  god  than  those  ministers  of  sin." 

Paul,  seeing  this  condition  was  pre- 
pared to  speak,  and  he  spoke  with  tact, 
but  with  feeling. 

Under  What  Conditions  Should   the 
Theological  Class  be  Divided? 

The  consideration  of  this  topic  at 
the  conventions  thus  far  held  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  some  stakes  there  are 
no  schools  in  which  the  Theological 
class  is  divided,  although  in  some  of 
these  schools  the  pupils  vary  greatly 
in  age  and  ability.  We  have  recently 
heard  of  schools  where  the  Theological 
classes  are  studying  the  "Articles  of 
Faith"  with  mature  men  and  women, 
and  boys  of  fifteen  years  in  the  same 
class.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some 
of  these  boys  have  to  be  put  on  the 
front  seat  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher 
in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
These  youths,  if  under  sixteen,  should 
be  m  the  Second  Intermediate  depart- 
ment. If  they  have  been  regularly 
promoted  to  the  Theological  depart- 
ment they  might  be  allowed  to  remain, 
but  they  should  be  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, and  should  be  studying  the  sec- 
ond year  course. 

How  to   Increase  Attendance. 

It  is  sometimes  held  thqt  these  un- 
graded classes  mentioned  above  are 
too  small  to  divide.  This  mav  be  true, 
figured  nn  the  basis  of  present  at- 
tendance.     It   has   been    found,    how- 
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ever,  that  in  many  cases  where  the 
division  is  made  and  the  work  prop- 
erly adapted  to  the  pupils,  the  attend- 
ance can  be  more  than  doubled.  So 
that  instead  of  having  one  poorly  at- 
tended, poorly  graded,  and  poorly  in- 
terested class,  it  is  possible  to  have  two 
classes,  either  one  of  which  is  superior 
to  the  class  held  before  division  was 
made.  It  takes  a  little  extra  effort  to 
obtain  this  result,  but  it  is  worth  while. 


Co-operation. 

Theological  teachers  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  Stake  Union  in  the 
lessons  for  each  month.  This  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  they  may  get  help 
at  their  union  meetings,  not  only 
from  stake  workers,  but  also  from 
each  other.  The  best  results  come 
from  specialization  together  with  co- 
operation. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 


Henry  Peterson,  Chairman;  James  IV.  Ure,  Horace  H.  Cumminf;s,  Harold  G.  Reynolds. 


Fourth  Year  Bible  Lesson  55. 

II  Kings  21-23 ;  II.  Chron.  33-35. 

The  good  reign  of  Hezekiah  was 
followed  by  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
one  of  the  most  wicked  kings  of  Judah. 
Manasseh  reversed  the  good  order  of 
things  accomplished  by  Hezekiah.  The 
broken  idols  were  restored,  the  altar 
for  Baal  was  replaced,  a  grove  was 
instituted.  He  used  enchantments ; 
dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and  wiz- 
ards. In  general  he  seduced  the  peo- 
ple to  commit  all  the  evil  that  his  des- 
picable imagination  could  invent. 

"And  the  Lord  spake  through  his  ser- 
vants the  prophets,  saying,  'BecausR 
Manasseh,  King  of  Judah,  hath  done 
these  abominations  *  *  *  Behold, 
I  am  bringing  such  evil  upon  Jerusalem 
and  Judah  that  whosoever  heareth  of  it, 
both  his  ears  shall  tingle  *  *  and 
I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth 
a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside 
down." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  such 
wrath  was  not  expressed  until  great 
and  persistent  persuasion  had  been  re- 
sorted to.  God  pleaded  with  His  people, 
pleaded  mightily  for  them  to  desist  from 
their  evil  practices,  to  clean  up  their 
habits  of  life.  He  implored  through 
Jeremiah,  7  :  5-7  :  "For  if  ye  thor- 
oughly amend  your  ways  and  your  do- 


ings ;  if  ye  thoroughly  execute  judg- 
ment between  a  man  and  his  neighbor ; 
if  ye  oppress  not  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  and  shed 
not  innocent  blood  in  this  place,  neith- 
er walk  after  other  gods  to  your  hurt ; 
Then  will  I  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this 
place,  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your 
fathers,  forever  and  ever." 

The  sorrow  of  the  Lord  for  His  peo- 
ple on  account  of  their  wickedness  is 
intense.     Jer.  13:  15  and  17. 


"Hear  ye,  and  give  ear: 
for  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 


be  not  proud 


"But  if  ye  will  not  hear,  my  soul  shall 
weep  in  secret  places  for  your  pride;  and 
mine  eye  shall  weep  sore,  and  run  down 
with  tears,  because  the  Lord's  flock  is 
carried  away  captive." 

Jer.  13:1-11  contains  a  fine  simili- 
tude of  the  destruction  to  come. 

The  army  of  Esarhaddon  conquered 
Jerusalem,  carried  Manasseh  in  chains 
to  Babylon,  and  cast  him  into  a  dun- 
geon. Here  he  had  leisure  for 
thought;  and  the  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  lost,  and  how  he  had  lost 
it,  filled  him  with  poignant  sorrow.  At 
Ic.igth  his  heart  was  softened  :  he  wept, 
and  turned  repentingly  to  God,  from 
whom  he  had  revolted.  God  heard 
his  moaning,  had  pity  upon  him,  and 
forgave  him.    The  successor  to  Escar- 
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haddon  restored  him  to  his  kingdom 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
trying  to  undo  the  evil  he  had  done. 
His  reign  of  fifty-five  years  was  the 
longest  which  occurred  in  either  Judah 
or  Israel. 

How  intense  must  have  been  the  suf- 
fering of  this  king,  fettered  and  bound, 
in  the  dark  atmosphere  of  a  foreign 
dungeon,  left  alone  with  his  thoughts! 
What  remorse  and  anguish  must  have 
harrassed  his  soul,  at  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  degradation  and  suffering 
he  had  caused!  What  consuming  fire 
must  have  been  required  to  bring  about 
his  penitence! 

He  was  forgiven,  but  could  he  for- 
get? 

Amon,  his  son,  succeeded  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  But,  although  brought 
up  in  the  best  days  of  his  father,  he 
followed  the  example  of  the  worst. 
He  was  slain  in  a  conspiracy  by  his 
own  servants,  after  a  short  reign  of 
two  years. 

BOOK  OF  LAW  DISCOVERED. 

Book  of  the  Law — essentially  Deut. 
12-28.  Discovered  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  by  Hilkiah  the  high  priest, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  when  the  temple  was  being  ex- 
purged  of  its  idols,  and  restored  to  the 
condition  for  which   it  was  intended. 

The  Book  was  written  by  Moses 
and  originally  was  placed  beside  the 
ark.  It  contained  the  prophecies  of 
Moses  regarding  the  future  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  foretelling  the  desolation 
of  the  land  and  the  ruin  of  the  temple. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt 
hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do 
all  his  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  set  thee  on  high  above  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

"But  if  it  shall  come  to  pass  if  thou 
wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his 
commandments  and  his  statutes  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  that  curses  shall 
come  upon  thee  and  overtake   thee. 

"The    Lord    will    make    the    pestilence 


cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  have  consumed 
thee  from  ofif  the  land  whither  thou  go- 
est  to  possess  it. 

"The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against 
thee  from  afar,  a  nation  whose  tongue 
thou  shalt  not  understand.  A  nation  of 
fierce  countenance  which  shall  not  re- 
gard the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  fa- 
vor to  the  young: 

"And  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cat- 
tle, and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  until  thou 
be  destroyed:  which  also  shall  not  leave 
thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  or  the  in- 
crease of  thy  kin,  or  flocks  of  thy  sheep, 
until  he  have  destroyed  thee." 

The  extent  of  the  destruction  that 
was  to  reward  their  debaucheries  was 
so  gruesome  that  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty-five  centuries  the  thought  of  it 
makes  one  shudder.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  King  Josiah  rent  his  clothes 
and   wept   before  the    Lord. 

He  sent  to  the  prophetess,  Hulda 
and  had  the  denunciation  confirmed, 
whereupon  he  threw  himself  into  the 
work-  of  expurgation  with  the  zeal  of 
a  master. 

The  idols  were  broken,  the  high 
places  destroyed,  the  necromancers 
cast  out,  Tophet  defiled,  vessels  for 
worship  of  Baal  broken  and  ground  to 
powder,  the  grove  destroyed,  and  its 
graven  image  in  the  temple  also  ground 
to  dust,  the  priests  of  Baal  were  killed ; 
in  short,  the  religious  observances 
underwent  a  complete  renovation.  No 
king  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled 
Josiah  in  well  directed  zeal  for  the 
Lord,  and  in  eflforts  to  extirpate  idol- 
atry and  restore  the  true  religion. 

Notwithstanding  the  sincerity  of 
Josiah,  "the  Lord  turned  not  from  the 
fierceness  of  His  great  wrath,  because 
of  all  of  the  provocations  that  Man- 
asseh  had  provoked  him  withal." 

However,  such  sincerity  and  devo- 
tion merited  reward,  and  thus  the  fol- 
lowing promise : 

"  *  *  To  the  king  of  Judah,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel:  Because 
thine  heart  was  tender  and  thou  hast 
humbled  thyself  before  the  Lord,  and 
hast  rent  thy  clothes  and  wept  before 
me,  I  also  have  heard  thee,  s;  'th  the  Lord. 

"Behold  therefore,  I  will  gather  thee 
unto  thy  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gath- 
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ered  into  thy  grave  in  peace;  and  thy 
eyes  shall  not  see  all  the  evil  which  I 
will  bring  upon  this  place." 

A  signal  warning  is  expressed  in  the 
lives  of  these  two  kings,  Manasseh 
and  Josiah.  The  acts  of  their  reigns 
are  exactly  proportionate  to  the  influ- 
ences  of  their  youth. 

Manasseh,  son  of  a  righteous  father, 
at  twelve,  was  thrown  under  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  counselors  who  cor- 
rupted his  desires.  Josiah,  the  son  of 
a  debauched  father,  at  eight,  placed 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  high  priest 
was  imbued  with  the  heart  throbs  of 
brotherly  kindness. 

This  might  suggest  the  character  of 
companions  one  should  seek. 

Josiah,  having  pledged  support  to 
the  Assyrian  king,  went  out  to  inter- 
cept the  invading  army  of  the  Egypti- 
ans and  was  mortally  wounded.  This 
occurred  in  the  year  606  B.  C,  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign.  He  was 
survived  by  three  sons,  EHakim,  Shal- 
lum,  or  Johoahaz,  and  Zedekiah,  the 
second  of  whom  was  made  king  by  the 
people.  He  reigned  three  months  and 
was  carried  captive  to  Egypt  bv  Necho 
who  bestowed  the  crown  upon  Eliakim. 
changing  him  name  to  Jehoiakim,  in 
token  of  subjection.  Jehoiakim,  made 
vassal  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  caused  his 
ill  favor  by  untimely  revolt,  whereup- 
on Jerusalem  was  besieged,  and 
hostages,  among  whom  was  Daniel, 
were  carried  away;  the  temple  was 
robbed  of  its  sacred  vessels,  which 
were  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Behu  at 
Babylon.  Jehoiakim  was  carried  cap- 
tive Babylon,  and  his  son,  Jehoiakim, 
was  placed  on  the  throne. 

This  prince  was  so  depraved  that 
three  months  constituted  his  tenure  in 
ofiice.  He  was  deposed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  placed  Zedekiah  the 
youngest  son  of  Josiah,  in  his  stead. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of 
Zedekiah,  the  Babylonian  king  invader! 
Judaea  with  a  great  army.  Jerusalem, 
after  resisting  a  siege  for  eighteen 
months,   surrendered   to   grueful   car- 


nage. People,  young  or  old,  were 
slaughtered  wherever  they  appeared. 
Even  the  sacred  courts  of  the  temple 
streamed  with  blood.  All  the  portable 
wealth  of  the  temple  was  seized  and 
sent  to  Babylon.  All  the  people  of 
note,  all  craftsmen  were  taken  away 
and  only  the  very  poor  left  to  inhabit 
the  impoverished  land.     ■ 

Zedekiah,  with  his  family  and  some 
friends,  contrived  to  escape  by  a  secret 
gate,  but  were  captured.  His  sons 
were  slaughtered  before  his  eyes,  and 
then  his  eyes  were  put  out,  making  the 
slaughter  of  his  children  the  last  sight 
on  which  his  tortured  memory  could 
dwell. 

Thus  were  fulfilled  the  terrible 
prophecies  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  leremiah 
and  others. 

LESSON   56. 

The  three  books  outlined  for  this 
lesson  are  short,  and  the  teachers,  by 
making  thoughtful  eliminations,  should 
be  able  to  conduct  a  very  interestino- 
and  valuable  lesson. 

XOTES. 

1.  Grove — a  place  shaded  by  trees 
where  idolaters  used  to  worship. 


JUD.VH. 

Manasseh,  B.  C.  698-643. 
Amon,  B.  C.  643-641. 
Josiah,   B.  C.  641-606. 
Jehoahaz,    li.   C    609. 
Jehoiakim,  B.  C.  609-599. 
Zedekiah.  B.  C.  599-588. 


EGYPT. 

Psammetichus.  B.  C.  664-612. 
Necho,  B.  C.  612-596. 

BABYLON. 

Nabopolassar,  died   B.  C.  604. 
Nebuchadnezzar,   B.   C.   604-562. 

3.  Jerusalem  captured — 588  B.  C. 
Ninevali  destroyed— 606  B.  C. 
Solon,  lawgiver  at  Athens — 594  B.  C. 
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Tarquinius    Priscus,    king    of    Rome- 

610  B.  C. 
Cj'rene  founded — 630  B.  C. 


PROPHETS. 

4.  Zephaniah— 630  B.  C. 
Jeremiah— 628  B.  C. 
Habakkuk— 607  B,  C. 
Daniel— 603  B.  C. 
Ezekiel— 594  B^  C. 
Obadiah— 587  B.  C. 

5.  Zephaniah  seems  to  have  been^  most 
responsible  for  the  rousing  of  Josiah  to 
his  noble  activity. 

6.  Jeremiah — native  of  Anothoth,  a  place 
about  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

7.  Habakkuk  pointed  out  in  sublirnity 
of  style  the  consolations  v.'hich  the  faith- 
ful misht  still  claim.  He  proohecied  dur- 
ing Jehoiakim's  reign. 

8.  Deuteronomy  was  the  "Book  of  the 
Law"  required  to  be  written  out  by  each 
king  on  his  accession,  and  was  read  be- 
fore the  people  every  seven  years,  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  until  it  was  lost. 
It  is  believed  that  besides  Deuteronomy 
there  existed  at  that  time  parts  of  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  and   Numbers. 

Truths  which  might  be  learned  from 
these  lessons: 

1.  God   feels  deeply  for  His  people. 

2.  In  His  divine  justice  He  cannot  for- 
ever allow  wickedness  to  remain  unnun- 
ished. 

3.  Evil  can  be  forgiven  but  never  com- 
pletely forgotten. 

4.N0  matter  how  far  a  person  has  pro- 
ceeded down  the  course  of  immorality, 
repentance    is    a    paving   pronosition. 

5.  A  person  can  be  no  better  than  his 
desires. 

"Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or 
the  leonard  his  spots?  then  may  ve  also 
do  good  who  are  accustomed  to  do  evil." 
Jer.  13:23. 

— C.  Ray  Bradford. 


Second  Year  Lessons  for  July. 

The  first  two  lessons  for  July  take 
iin  a  number  of  chapters  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  This  will  necessitate  thor- 
ough preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  to  enable  them  to  select  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  chapters, 
and  to  assign  those  parts  for  home 
preparation. 


LESSON   55. 

Time :  62  to  85,  the  reign  of  the 
Judges,  or  30  to  7  B.  C. 

Reference  for  Study.:  Page  277, 
Dictionary  B.  of  M.,  Chap.  37  and  38, 
Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Some  of  the  truths  found  in  lesson : 

Love  for  riches  and  the  pride  of  the 
world  will  bring  nations  and  indivi- 
duals to  destruction. 

The  wicked  are  angry  when  accused 
of  their  evil  deeds ;  the  repentant  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  their  guilt  and 
turn  from  their  sins. 

J,ay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  rather 
than  seek  for  worldly  things. 

Illustration : 

Trial  of  David  Patten  and  Warren 
Parrish;  Life  of  David  Patten,  page 
47  to  49,  or  Leaves  from  My  Journal, 
pp.  22-23. 

Memory  Gem : 
Matt.  10:17-20. 

Application : 

1.  None  are  too  young  to  be  God's 
servants. 

2.  Just  as  the  little  foxes  spoil  the 
vine,  so  the  little  deeds  make  up  a 
great  life. 

3.  If  the  small  duties  of  life  are 
performed  the  best  we  know,  God  will 
inspire  us  and  prepare  us  for  the  great- 
er duties  of  life,  and  His  Spirit  will 
lie  with  us  to  deliver  us  from  tempta- 
tion. 

Lesson  56. 

Time  :  86  to  90,  reign  of  the  Judges. 

Reference  for  study:  Page  321, 
Dictionary  Book  of  Mormon,  Chap. 
39,  Story 'of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Some  of  the  truths  found  in  lesson : 

God  sends  His  prophets  to  call  tne 

wicked    to    repentance    and    to    w^arn 

them    of    His    judgments    before    He 

sends    them.      Often    the    wicked    are 
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spared  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous. 
The  Lord  requires  a  thankful  heart  at 
all  times  for  His  blessings. 


records  and  sacred  things  to  his  son 
Nephi. 

Day  set  apart  for  the  believers  to  be 
Those  who  seek  for  happiness  by  in-      destroyed   unless   the   promised   signs 


dulging  in  the  follies  of  the  world  will 
never  find  it,  because  it  is  contrary 
"to  the  nature  of  that  righteousness 
which  is  our  great  and  eternal  aim." 
God  protects  His  servants  when  they 
are  doing  their  duty. 

Illustrations : 

Mother  Whitmer  sees  the  Gold 
Plates,  p.  653,  Juvenile  Instructor, 
Nov.  1,  1907,  Chap.  6,  Leaves  from 
My  Journal.  Labors  in  the  Vineyard, 
p.  75. 

Application : 

Blessings  received  from  keeping  the 
word  of  wisdom. 

Paying  tithing. 

Being  kind  to  those  in  need. 

Assisting  those  at  home. 

Attending  Sunday  School. 

Performing  duties  required  in  dif- 
ferent associations  and  priesthood. 

Lesson  57. 

Time:  91,  reign  of  Judges  (600 
years  from  time  Lehi  left  Jerusalem) 
to  13  A.  D. 

References  :  Part  of  chap.  40,  Story 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Leading  Events : 

Nephi    disappears   after   giving  the 


are  given. 

Nephi's  prayer  and  the  answer. 

The  promised  signs  appear. 

The  righteous  strive  to  live  better, 
the  wicked  become  more  hardened. 

Time  of  reckoning  changed. 

Suggested  Aims : 

To  show  that  the  words  of  God's 
prophets  are  always  fulfilled. 

To  show  that  the  wicked  cannot  be 
converted  by  the  most  marvelous 
signs. 

Memorize  III  Nephi,  1 :  20. 

Illustrations : 

Joseph  Smith's  prophecy  to  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. 

Joseph  Smith's  prophecy  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  Latter-day  Prophet,  pp. 
185  and  186. 

Application:  (to  modern  times.) 

Prophecies  concerning: 

Coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, Isa.  chap.  29.  Latter  Days,  Isa. 
^•2    3    4 

Second  coming  of  the  Savior,  Mal- 
achi,  3:1,2.    Matt.  24:  30-31. 

Kind  of  lives  we  should  be  living 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  Savior. 

— Lovenia  Copley  Walker. 
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The  Bad  Boy  in  Warm  Weather 

These  be  the  months  that  try  teach- 
ers souls !  In  winter  when  the  winds 
howl  and  the  snows  descend,  and  eith- 
er the  mud  is  deep  or  the  thermometer 
is  near  Zero  the  inside  of  the  school 
room  looks  and  feels  good  to  the  grow- 
ing boy.     But  in  July  and  the  two  or 


three  months  before  and  thereafter,  it 
is  another  story.  Now  it  is  outdoors 
that  life  is  alluring.  The  shady  nook, 
the  gentle  breeze,  the  myriad  forms  of 
animate  nature,  all  call  to  us  and  un- 
fold charms  that  make  the  school  room 
seem  a  place  to  l)e  sought  only  when 
changing  seasons  bring  us  again  to  a 
falling  temperature. 
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During  the  warm  weather  the  desire 
to  be  outdoors ;  to  be  on  vacation ;  to 
go  to  the  country,  if  town  dwellers, 
or  to  the  canyons  and  mountains,  or 
to  the  seaside,  becomes  strong  in  all 
normal  beings.  How  much  more 
strong  is  this  impulse  in  the  rugged 
growing  boy.  To  him  all  nature 
seems  to  call  aloud  to  come  out  into 
the  open.  To  leave  behind  books  and 
everything  associated  with  them.  Thfc 
impulse  to  be  alert  is  almost  over- 
whelming. He  jostles  his  neighbor; 
pinches  and  pulls  his  boy  friends ; 
teases  the  girls  of  the  class  and  drives 
the  teacher  almost  to  distraction.  What 
should  be  done  with  him?  It  will  not 
do  to  allow  the  class  to  be  upset  by 
such  a  boy.  It  is  proper  to  look  after 
the  lost  sheep ;  but  the  ninety  and  nine 
must  not  be  allowed  to  starve  while 
we  seek  the  one  straggler.  What  then 
is  best  to  do?  Sometimes  a  teacher 
has  allowed  such  a  boy  to  gradually  ab- 
sent himself  from  session  after  ses- 
sion, and  has  felt  a  measure  of  relief 
in  the  quiet  resulting  from  the  depar- 
ture of  the  unruly.  But  what  of  the 
boy?  Now  that  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  Sunday  School  is  lacking, 
what  other  influence  takes  its  place  ? 
Our  suggestion  is  this : 

At  all  times,  and  particularly  during 
the  warm  weather,  see  that  the  tem- 
perature of  your  class-room  is  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

Be  sure  that  you  are  well  prepared 
on  the  lesson  for  the  day,  and  that  you 
understand  and  appreciate  it  yourself. 

Encourage  every  pupil  in  the  class 
to  take  active  part  in  the  exercises. 
The  more  active  the  child  the  more 
necessary  that  the  activity  be  directed 
in  proper  channels. 

Re  just.     The  keenest  critics  in  the 


world  are  children.  Professions  of 
love  for  them  amount  to  nothing  un- 
less the  acts  of  Sunday  and  of  every 
day  clearly  show  that  your  love  is  real 
and  not  feigned.  Love  unfeigned  can 
only  be  shown  by  giving  to  every  child 
"A  square  deal."  Boys  particularly 
are  quick  to  feel  any  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  them  and  their  efforts. 

The  above  simple  rules  followed 
carefully  will  do  much  to  simplify  the 
duties  of  the  class-room.  And  now  in 
conclusion — are  careless  boys,  dull 
boys,  noisy  boys  worth  the  effort  nec- 
essary to  get  them  to  overcome  these 
characteristics?  We  certainly  think 
they  are. 

None  of  us  can  fathom  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind,  and  partic- 
ularly in  childhood.  When  James 
Watts,  who  first  applied  the  power  of 
steam  to  useful  purposes,  was  a  boy, 
he  sat  watching  the  steam  as  it  poured 
forth  from  the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle. 
Once  in  a  while  the  pressure  would 
become  too  great,  and  the  lid  would  be 
lifted  only  to  settle  back  in  its  place 
when  the  bulk  of  the  steam  had  es- 
caped. The  mother  looking  at  the  boy 
as  he  sat  with  head  leaning  upon  his 
arm,  chided  him  for  his  listless  idle- 
ness, while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
thoughtful  boy's  mind  was  at  that 
moment  mastering  an  idea  that  he 
later  applied  and  opened  the  door  for 
the  use  of  a  power  that  has  since  rev- 
olutionized the  motive  power  of  the 
world. 

Another  illustration  is  in  the  case 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  At  school  he 
was  never  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
average  pupil.  He  was  deemed  dull, 
and  by  some  almost  a  blockhead,  yet 
by  application  he  became  an  author 
whose  fame  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  English  language. 


Primary  and  Kindergarten  Department. 

Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman:  IVtii.  A.  Morton,  Robert  L.  McGhie. 


Kindergarten  Work  for  Auguft. 

[Material    for   these    lessons    furnished    by 
Sister  Marion  Belnap.] 

Nature  Thought — The  Sunshine, 
the  grain  and  the  harvest.  The  story 
entitled  "The  Sunbeams"  found  on 
page  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
March  Juvenile  of  this  year,  suggests 
some  of  the  work  the  sunshine  has 
to   do.     The   children   readily   under- 


stand the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  upon 
the  grain  and  the  fruits.  Think  of 
the  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
with  their  many  shapes  and  colors, 
that  an  all-wise  Providence  has  given 
for  our  pleasure.  What  a  dark, 
gloomy,  lifeless  world  this  would  be 
without  the  great  sun  upon  whose 
warm  rays  nearly  all  life  depends! 


Song    for    the    Month- 
the  Right." 
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STAND     FOR    THE    RIGHT. 

Music  by  Joseph  Ballantyne. 
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At        work    or    at 
For     truth    is  the 
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darkness  or        light.      Be  true,     be 

falsehood  ihe    nipcht,    Be  true,    dear 


true,     and    stand  for  the    right, 
maid,    and    stand   for  the    right. 
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Rest  Exercise— "The  Finger  Tips." 


THE    FINGER   TIPS. 

1  Ten    little    finger-tips,     five     on    each 

hand, 
Ten    Hale    finger-tips,    in    a    row    they 
stand. 

2  Ten  little  finger-tips,  waiting  work  to 

do. 
Ten  little  finger-tips,  now  they  bow  to 
you. 

3  Ten  little  finger-tips,  pink  and  fat  and 

round, 
Ten  little  finger-tips,  in  mischief  never 
found. 

4  Ten    little    finger-tips,    kept    so    very 

neat, 

5  Dainty   little    playthings,   watch   them 

lightly  meet. 

6  Ten  little  finger-tips,  now  a  kiss  they 

throw, 

7  Now   they   say   good-bye,   and   out   of 

sight  they  go. 

Motions. 

1  Hold     up     both     hands,     fingers     and 
thumbs  outsoread. 

2  Move  fingers  forward. 

3  Close  hands  quickly. 

4  Look  at  finger-tips  closely. 

5  Touch   finger-tips   together. 

6  Bring   finsers    to   lips   and   "throw"    a 
kiss. 

7  Hands   behind  back 
Memory  gem.  (See  page  371.) 

AUGUST FIRST    SUNDAY. 

Subject — Joseph's  First  Vision. 

Text — History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  2-6.  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism  (Evans),  pp.  14-18.  A 
Brief  History  of  the  Church  (E.  H. 
Anderson),  pp.  15-18.  History  of 
Joseph  Smith  (Lucy  Smith),  pp.  74- 
"76. 

Time — One  beautiful  morning  in 
the  spring  of  1820. 

Place — In  a  grove  near  the  home  at 
Manchester. 

Aim — Earnest  effort  to  prepare 
one's  self  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  is 
rewarded. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Joseph,  the  fourth  son  in  the  family, 
had  worked  earnestly  with  his  brothers 


to  assist  the  father  in  making  a  com- 
fortable home  for  the  family.  During 
the  winter  months  he  attended  the  vil- 
lage school,  where  he  learned  to  read 
and  write  and  work  simple  problems 
in  arithmetic.  For  habits  of  industry 
and  thoughtfulness  beyond  his  years, 
he  was  highly  respected  among  the 
neighbors. 

The  Smith  family  being  religiously 
inclined,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Joseph 
was  intensely  interested  in  these  relig- 
ious revivals.  He  noticed  that  al- 
though great  love  was  expressed  by 
the  converts  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
version, that  love  soon  vanished  and 
contention  and  strife,  priest  against 
priest,  and  convert  against  convert, 
took  its  place. 

Joseph  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
of  all  these  churches  was  the  true  one, 
but  how  should  he  find  out?  So  earn- 
est was  he  that  he  went  to  the  Bible 
again  and  again,  hoping  that  he  might 
find  something  there.  He  found  in 
James  first  chapter  and  fifth  verse  that 
which  seemed  to  exactly  fit  his  case,  so 
he  went,  nothing  daunted,  to  offer  his 
first  audible  prayer.  Who  of  all  the 
Church  today,  with  his  testimonies  and 
his  blessings,  has  the  faith  that  was 
expressed  by  that  fourteen  year  old 
boy?  What  a  glorious  vision  he  be- 
held !  But  Satan,  the  same  then  as  he 
is  today,  tried  to  overpower  him.  With 
all  the  strength  he  could  muster  he 
cried  aloud  to  God  to  deliver  hiin  from 
this  strange  unseen  power.  The  Fath- 
er, willing  to  give  aid  to  all  those  who 
diligently  seek  him,  appeared  in  a 
heavenly  vision  with  his  Son  Jesus. 
They  told  to  Joseph  that  which  was 
not  only  a  boon  to  him,  but  which  is  a 
lilessing  to  the  whole  world. 

Application — We  can  put  forth  ef- 
fort by  putting  into  practice  every 
week  the  truths  we  learn  in  Sunday 
School. 

Illustration — "Jim's  Charge." 

Jim's  charge. 
"What !  another  patient,"  exclaimed 
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Jim's  mother,  looking  up  from  her 
sewing  as  her  lame  son  hobbled  into 
the  room,  a  crutch  under  one  arm  and 
an  ugly  mongrel  puppy  under  the 
other. 

"Yes,  mother ;  but  this  one  won't 
trouble  us  long,  I  can  cure  him  in  no 
time.  See,  his  poor  little  foot  has  been 
badly  hurt."  And  Jim  put  forward 
the  cut  paw  of  the  whining  little  crea- 
ture that  licked  his  hands  and  seemed 
as  grateful  for  attention  as  a  dumb 
creature  could  be. 

"I  found  him  in  an  alley  where  some 
bad  boys  had  left  him.  See  the  ugly 
wounds  on  his  side,  too.  The 
wretches !  There  are  some  boys  I'd 
like  to  be  able  to  lick — I'd  like  to  make 
'em  howl  with  pain !"  finished  Jim  sav- 
agely, as  he  examined  the  puppy. 

"Well,  Jim,"  returned  his  mother, 
"you  are  a  small  humane  society  all  by 
yourself.  That  makes  the  fourth  dog 
this  winter,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  cats  and  kittens ;  and  now  the 
bird  season  is  upon  us,  and  I  suppose 
we  shall  have  to  enlarge  the  infirmary. 
Lucky,  isn't  it,  that  we  can  afford  to 
board  them !" 

She  spoke  cheerfully,  even  with  a 
gleam  of  fun  in  her  eyes,  but  she 
sighed  and  looked  careworn  as  Jim 
went  out  with  his  burden,  .^fter  a 
while  he  reappeared  with,  "Mother,  if 
you  haven't  anything  for  me  to  do, 
I  believe  I'll  go  out  to  the  ball  ground 
and  watch  the  game." 

"Very  well,  Jamie ;  only  be  back 
about  five  o'clock,  as  I  shall  want  you 
to  carry  this  dress  home." 

Although  Jim  was  very  lame,  he 
was  active,  and  never  thought  of  let- 
ting his  mother  bring  in  wood  or  wa- 
ter. He  was  always  ready  to  do  any- 
thing for  her,  and  was  proud  when  he 
could  take  her  a  few  cents  that  he  had 
earned  by  doing  errands  for  others. 
There  was  one  thing  though  he  could 
not  do :  he  could  not  play  ball  like  his 
schoolmates,  or  join  in  any  of  the 
sports  in  which  boys  with  two  good 
legs  indulged. 

"Oh,"   he   thought,   as  he   wistfully 


looked  on  the  game,  "if  I  could  only 
run  like  Smith  !  I  wonder  if  he  knows 
what  a  beautiful  thing  it  is !  And 
then  if  I  could  run  I  could  do  other 
things;  I  could  some  day  be  able  to 
support  poor  mother,  and — oh,  I'd  like 
to  go  about  so  much  and  do  good  to 
people." 

The  tears  sprang  in  his  eyes  ;  wicked 
rebellious  thoughts  came,  too.  He 
looked  with  envy  upon  the  lads  who 
laughed  and  raced  with  such  reckless 
freedom. 

Mothers  and  sisters  sat  in  carriages 
at  a  little  distance,  watching  the  game 
and  ready  to  take  a  son  or  brother 
home  when  he  was  ready.  Why 
should  they  have  everything  and  he 
have  so  little?  mused  Jim.  If  "his  moth- 
er only  had  time  to  sit  at  leisure  that 
way ! 

"A  fine  day,  sonny,  and  a  fine 
game,"  remarked  a  young  man,  com- 
ing up  to  the  absorbed  lad.  Jim 
glanced  up,  but  made  no  answer;  he 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  talk. 

"You'd  like  to  play  ball,  too, 
wouldn't  you?"  was  the  next  com- 
ment. 

That  was  too  much,  and  Jim's  eyes 
brimmed  over. 

"I  knew  it  by  tiie  way  you  looked," 
continued  the  stranger  in  pleasant 
tones.  "Now,  look  here,  little  man,  here 
is  something  you  hadn't  thought  of; 
God  has  given  them  two  good  strong 
legs  and  some  other  things  he  has  not 
given  you?"  He  paused,  and  Jim 
looked  up  in  his  face  wonderingly. 

Yes,  he  knew  that  very  well,  he 
thought,  but  he  said  nothing.  "And," 
continued  the  young  man  with  em- 
l)hasis,  "he  has  given  you  lameness." 

Jim  looked  puzzled.  He  knew  that, 
too,  but  was  not  that  a  hindrance? 
What  did  that  young  man  mean? 

After  a  moment's  pause,  in  which 
the  kind  eyes  looked  earnestly  into 
Jim's  pale  face,  the  speaker  went  on : 
"Many  of  these  boys  care  nothing  but 
fo!  fun  and  play,  and  they  fritter  their 
lives  away,  some  of  them.     Thev  will 
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never  become  earnest  and  useful 
men." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  cried  Jim  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm.  "A  feller  don't  need 
two  legs  to  be  that?" 

"No,  and  sometimes  good  things  are 
our  actual  hindrances,  while  your  lame 
leg  may  be  the  very  thing  to  make  a 
man  of  you;  God  doesn't  make  mis- 
takes, my  boy.  He  has  been  good  to 
you,  and  will  be  if  you  will  let  him." 
And  the  young  man  passed  on,  leaving 
Jim  with  his  new  thoughts.  He  stood 
for  a  while  absorbed,  unconscious  of 
everything  about,  then,  suddenly  call- 
ing his  crutch  into  action,  he  hobbled 
home  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

His  mother  glanced  anxiously  at  the 
clock  as-  he  entered,  then  turned  to  her 
son  with  a  question  she  did  not  ask. 
There  was  something  in  it  she  had 
r^ever  seen  there  before,  a  light,  a  joy 
far  beyond  the  expression  to  which 
silt  was  accustomed. 

"Oh,  mother,"  he  exclaimed  raptur- 
ously, "I've  got  my  charge !"    ' 

"Your  charge,  Jamie?" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  don't  know  what 
else  to  call  it,  and  you  know  we  sing, 
'A  charge  to  keep  I  have.'  Well, 
mother,  I've  got  mine.  It  makes  me  so 
happy." 

This  happiness  was  reflected  in  his 
mother's  face.  When  he  was  able  to 
tell  her  inte'ligently  of  what  the  young 
man  had  said,  he  added,  "And  I  was 
thinking  about  it,  and  being  so  glad 
ihat  God  rea'ly  did  want  me  for  some- 
thing in  the  world,  I  thought,  "And 
now  what  can  I  do  when  I'm  a  man?' 
And  it  came  to  me  as  sudden  as  that," 
snapping  his  fingers.  "I'll  be  a  doc- 
tor, mother,  don't  you  see  that  was 
what  I  was  cut  out  for?" 

"You'd  make  a  good  one,  I'm  sure, 
Jamie,  but — " 

"Now,  mother,  don't ;  I  know  your 
thinking  how  I'm  going  to  get  my  edu- 
cation and  all  that,  but  see  just  now 
I  have  only  to  study  hard  at  school  and 
practice  on  my  dumb  patients,  then, 
after  a  while,  there  is  Professor  Lan- 
ton,    he'd   help   me   night   and    day,   I 


know  he  would,  and  I  could  do  chores 
or  writing  for  him.  As  for  the  rest, 
God  will  open  the  way.  He  will,  never 
you  fear,  mother." 

And  God  did  open  the  way.  From 
that  day  Jim  seemed  imbued  with  new 
life. 

He  is  now  an  eminent  physician,  and 
no  man  of  his  profession  is  more  wel- 
come in  the  sick  room,  more  helpful 
and  happy  everywhere,  than  the  once 
poor,  disconsolate,  crippled  Jim. — Se- 
lected. 

AUGUST SECOND   SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Book  of  Mormon  Re- 
vealed. 

Text — History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  11-15.  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonis;!!  (Evans),  pp.  39-45.  A 
Brief  History  of  the  Church  (E.  H. 
Anderson),  pp.  18—23.  History  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  (Lucy  Smith), 
pp.  77-80. 

Aim — Earnest  effort  to  prepare 
one's  self  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  is 
rewarded. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

During  the  three  and  one  half  years 
following  Joseph's  prayer  in  the 
woods,  he  continued  working  on  his 
father's  farm  and  the  farms  of  some 
of  his  neighbors.  Many  ridiculed  him 
because  he  said  he  had  seen  a  vision, 
and  many  temptations  came  in  his  way, 
but  he  tried  to  overcome  them  and 
live  as  one  called  by  God  ought  to  live. 
After  having  retired  for  the  night  of 
September  21st,  1823,  Joseph  prayed 
earnestly  to  God  to  forgive  him  for  all 
his  wrong  doings,  and  show  him 
whether  or  not  he  was  worthy  to  be 
the  instrument  in  bringing  forth  the 
Gospel  to  this  dispensation.  How  was 
this  prayer  answered?  The  LJrim  and 
Thummim  consisted  of  two  stones  set 
in  silver  bows  and  fastened  to  a  breast- 
plate. 

W'c  can  imagine  only  the  great  effort 
that  must  have  been  put  forth  by  that 
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young  man  to  overcome  the  tempta- 
tions that  were  placed  in  his  pathway. 
What  a  great  responsibihty  rested  up- 
on his  shoulders !  God  has  revealed 
His  will  to  His  prophets  in  all  dis- 
pensations, but  to  Joseph  Smith  be- 
longs the  honor  of  being  the  instru- 
ment of  God  in  restoring  the  Gospel 
to  the  earth  in  this  the  Dispensation  of 
the  Fullness  of  Times. 

Application — We  can  put  forth  ef- 
fort by  thinking  twice  before  we  speak 
angry  words  to  our  playmates. 

Illustration — A  good  negative  illus- 
tration is  "The  Visit  of  the  Millionaire 
Brownie,"  in  Juvenile  Instructor, 
June,  1910,  p.  321. 

AUGUST THIRD  SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Delivery  of  the  Plates. 

Text — History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  15-18.  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism  (Evans),  pp.  42-50.  A 
Brief  History  of  the  Church  (E.  H. 
Anderson),  pp.  20-24.  History  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  (Lucy  Smith), 
pp.  82-86. 

Aim — Earnest  effort  to  prepare 
one's  self  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  is 
rewarded. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Immediately  after  telling  his  father 
■  of  the  angel  Moroni's  visit,  Joseph 
went  to  the  Hill  Cumorah  which  is 
about  four  miles  south  of  Manchester. 
This  hill  is  larger  than  any  of  the  oth- 
ers surrounding  it.  On  his  way  there, 
he  was  tempted  several  times  to  take 
the  plates  and  sell  them  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  family  of  poverty.  Wealth 
and  ease,  instead  of  toil  and  persecu- 
tion would  easily  appeal  to  a  boy  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  How  did  he  find 
the  box  which  contained  the  records? 
This  box  was  made  by  placing  four 
smooth  stones  upright  on  a  fifth,  and 
cementing  the  jointings  together  to 
prevent  moisture  from  entering  it. 
Within  tiiis  box,  on  two  stones  lying 


crosswise  of  the  bottom,  lay  the  sacred 
treasure. 

Why  did  not  the  angel  permit  Jos- 
eph to  take  the  plates  ?  Joseph  prayed 
earnestly  that  he  might  have  strength 
to  overcome  his  faults.  What  chance 
was  given  him  to  prove  himself  faith- 
ful? What  was  the  final  reward? 
These  records  consisted  of  a  great 
many  gold  plates  nearly  as  thick  as 
common  tin.  They  were  about  seven 
by  eight  inches  in  size,  and  were  bound 
together  by  three  rings  running 
through  holes  in  the  edges  of  the 
plates.  This  made  the  plates  like  a 
book,  so  that  they  might  be  turned  as 
the  leaves  of  a  book  are  turned. 

(The  teacher  can  show  how  the  box 
was  made  by  placing  books  in  that 
position.  They  can  also  show  how  the 
plates  were  arranged  by  arranging 
sheets  of  paper.) 

Application — We  can  put  forth  ef- 
fort by  thinking  twice  before  we  do  un- 
kind acts. 

Illustration — "George  Reynolds." 

GEORGE   REYNOLDS. 

George  was  a  little  boy  who  was 
born  on  New  Year's  Day,  way  over  in 
England.  When  he  became  nine  years 
of  age,  he  went  to  live  with  his  grand- 
mother in  a  large  house  in  London. 
He  was  smaller  than  many  nine  year 
old  boys,  and  was  afraid  of  the  dark 
and  the  moonlight  and  ghosts. 

Mary  was  a  little  maid  \vho  worked 
for  an  old  lady  who  rented  part  of  the 
house  from  George's  grandmother. 
"Mary,  are  you  afraid  of  ghosts?" 
asked  George  one  day. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Mary.  "I  don't 
believe  in  such  things  as  ghosts.  Arc 
you  afraid  of  them,  George?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  George  answered, 
"that's  why  I  don't  like  to  be  alone  in 
the  dark."' 

This  was  the  first  time  George  had 
ever  ventured  to  speak  to  Marv, 
though  they  lived  in  the  same  house. 
But    after    this    strange    introduction, 
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George  and  Mary  became  fast  friends. 

One  day  George  said,  "Do  you  ever 
go  to  cliurcli,  Mary?" 

"Why — yes,"  answered  Mary,  of 
course  I  do.  I  go  every  Sunday  when 
my  mistress  will  let  me." 

"Oh,  where  do  you  go?"  asked 
George,  delightedly. 

"Why — I  go  to  Paddington,  to  a 
new  church  over  there." 

"Will  you  take  me  with  you  ?" 

"Of  course,  George,  if  your  grand- 
mother will  let  you  go." 

So  off  George  ran  to  his  grandmoth- 
er and  begged  her  to  let  him  go  with 
Mary  to  the  new  church  in  Padding- 
ton. Grandma  was  herself  religious, 
so  she  saw  no  reason  why  George 
should  not  go  with  Mary. 

The  next  Sunday,  Mary  took 
George  with  her  to  Paddington.  The 
service  was  conducted  by  some  Elders 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  They  spoke  of  the 
visions  of  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith ; 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  translated 
from  golden  plates  by  means  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim ;  and  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the 
re-establishment  of  His  Church. 

George  believed  that  this  must  be 
the  right  Church,  so  he  wanted  to  be 
baptized,  but  the  Elders  didn't  care 
to  baptize  such  a  small  boy  unless  his 
parents  consented.  His  parents  did 
not  believe  all  about  Joseph  Smith, 
so  they  refused  their  consent. 

Finally,  when  George  became  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  baptized.  He 
tried  his  best  to  do  everything  the 
Elders  wished  him  to  do.  If  they 
wanted  him  to  build  a  fire  in  the  meet- 
ing house  or  dust  the  benches,  he  was 
ready  to  do  it.  He  went  to  Sunday 
School  and  meeting,  and  read  much 
about  this  new  Church.  One  year  af- 
ter his  baptism,  George  was  ordained 
a  priest,  and  was  sent  out  to  preach  in 
the  streets  of  London.  He  wanted 
everyone  else  to  know  about  this  beau- 
tiful Gospel.  Once  a  policeman  came 
and  ordered  him  to  stop  preaching  and 
move  from  the  corner.    Sometimes  the 


boys  would  laugh  at  him  because  he 
was  so  small.  George  thought  that 
possibly  he  could  do  more  good  if  he 
looked  more  like  a  man,  so  he  secured 
a  man's  coat  and  put  that  on  while  he 
preached  to  the  people. 

He  did  so  much  good  that  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  at  Liverpool,  and  later  made 
president  of  the  branch.  When  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  he  came  to 
I'tab. 

He  was  now  a  man,  no  longer  afraid 
of  ghosts  nor  policemen.  He  knew  all 
would  be  we'l  with  him  if  he  just  tried 
to  do  right. 

He  has  held  so  many  high  positions 
that  one  can  hardly  name  them  all. 
He  was  First  Assistant  General  Su- 
perintendent of  all  the  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  world,  until  just  a  little  while 
liefore  his  death.  He  has  been  so  ear- 
nest and  so  faithful  that  all  the  chil- 
dren and  the  grown  people  in  Zion 
love  his  memory. 

(Teachers  try  to  secure  a  picture  of 
George  Reynolds  for  this  Sunday.  Do 
}'0ur  best  to  explain  in  simple  words 
at  least  some  of  the  positions  he  held.) 

AUGUST FOURTH    SUND.-\Y. 

REVIEW. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

In  reviewing  this  month  find  out 
whether  the  children  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  earnest  effort  put 
forth  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  in  each 
one  of  these  lessons.  Also  see  if  they 
realize  the  blessing  Joseph  received  af- 
ter he  prayed  in  the  woods ;  that  re- 
ceived three  and  one  half  years  later 
when  the  Lord  revealed  His  divine 
will  to  this  people  as  He  used  to  do  in 
tlie  days  of  Moses,  and  then  when 
Joseph  was  entrusted  with  the  divine 
records  containing  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon which  had  been  hidden  away 
from  the  eyes  of  men  for  fourteen 
centuries. 
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Illustration— "Mother's    Boy,"    Ju- 
venile Instructor,  Vol.  44,  p.  290. 

Memory  Gem. 

"Just  a  little  minute, 

Passing  on  its  way, 
Tell   me   what   the   little   minutes    say: — 

'Wliile  I'm  passing,  use  me, 

Surely  don't  abuse  me,' 
Swift  the  little  minutes  fly  away." 


Rest  Exercise. 

This  is  the  way  we  pick  the  fruit, 

We  pick  the  fruit,  we  pick  the  fruit, 

Oh,  this  is  the  way  we  pick  tlie  fruit, 

So  early  in   the  morning. 

(This   may   be   sung   to   the   tune    of  the 

Mulberry  Bush,  and  actions  suited  to  the 

words.) 


Dan's  Fourth  of  July. 


Dan  (he  wouldn't  want  me  to  tell 
you  his  other  name)  was  twelve  years 
old.  He  had  red  hair  and  a  freckled 
face ;  but  what  was  lacking  in  his  ap- 
pearance was  made  up  in  his  kind  and 
loving  disposition.  His  trousers  were 
usually  ragged,  and  in  the  summer 
time  he  went  barefoot.  His  father  was 
poor,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lazy. 

His  mother  had  to  go  out  to  work 
for  their  support,  and  was  away  from 
home  nearly  every  day  of  the  week. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Dan  was  left 
pretty  much  to  himself,  and  he  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  on  the  streets. 
The  only  object  he  had  in  going  home 
was  to  eat  and  sleep.  He  was  happier 
on  the  streets  with  the  other  boys  than 
he  was  at  home. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  drawing 
near,  and  most  of  the  store  windows 
were  filled  with  firecrackers,  Roman 
candles,  skyrockets,  and  other  things 
which  make  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican boy  glad  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Many  times  during  the  two  weeks 
before  the  Fourth  Dan  put  his  freck- 
led little  nose  against  the  store  win- 
dows and  wished  that  he  were  able  to 
buy  some  of  the  fire-crackers  and 
rockets  which  he  saw  inside. 

But  the  store  keeper  wanted  money 
for  the  things  that  Dan  wislied  for, 
and  the  little  fellow  had  no  money  ;  his 
father  had  none,  and  it  took  all  that 
his  mother  earned  to  keep  them. 

There  was  only  one  way  by  which 
Dan  could  get  money,  so  that  he  could 
have  a   good   time   with  the   boys   on 


the  Fourth,  and  that  was  to  earn  it. 
But  how?  Many  times  during  those 
two  weeks  the  httle  red-headed  boy 
tried  to  think  of  some  way  by  which 
he  could  earn  money,  but  each  time  he 
failed. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  Fourth. 
Dan  was  sauntering  up  the  street  with 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  ragged 
trousers,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  in 
his  little  heart.  There  was  very  little 
time  left  for  Dan  to  earn  enough  mon- 
ey to  get  him  a  few  articles  with  which 
to  celebrate  the  day  of  his  country's 
Independence. 

He  had  passed  the  last  store,  and 
was  walking  out  towards  the  edge  of 
the  town.  By  the  side  of  a  creek,  filled 
with  water,  he  passed  a  little  boy  and 
his  sister  playing  on  the  bridge  which 
spanned  the  creek,  but  he  barely  no- 
ticed them,  he  was  so  busy  with  his 
own  thoughts.  He  had  only  gone  a  few 
yards,  however,  when  he  heard  a  shrill 
cry,  and  turning  round  he  saw  the  lit- 
tle boy  wringing  his  hands  and  scream- 
ing frantically.  In  an  instant  Dan 
knew  what  had  happened — the  little 
girl  had  fallen  into  the  creek. 

Dan  ran  back,  and  without  waiting 
to  remove  any  of  his  clothing,  he 
jumped  into  the  creek  and  soon  had 
tlie  little  one  safely  on  dry  ground. 

By  this  time  quite  a  crowd  had  col- 
lected, and  many  tributes  of  praise 
were  showered  upon  the  little  hero. 
.Mter  thd  excitement  had  subsided, 
Mr.  Brown,  the  child's  father,  came 
up.  He  took  Dan  over  into  Baxter's 
store   and   bought   him    a   new    sliirt, 
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waist,  a  pair  of  pants  and  a  cap.  He 
also  gave  him  a  dollar  which  Dan  at 
first  refused  to  accept.  He  told  the 
boy  to  come  to  his  house  the  morning 
after  the  Fourth,  for  he  wanted  to  see 
liim  again  and  do  something  more  for 
him. 

\\'ith  a  happy  heart  Dan  started  for 
the  nearest  store.  Now  he  could  have 
r.ll  that  his  heart  wished  for,  and  could 
spend  as  good  a  Fourth  as  any  of  the 
other  boys. 

On  the  way  to  the  store  he  had  to 
pass  the  house  of  Widow  Stone.  As  he 
came  near  her  place  he  saw  her  stand- 
ing crying  at  the  gate.  The  doctor 
had  just  left  the  bedside  of  her  little 
girl,  who  was  very  sick  with  a  fever. 
He  had  left  a  prescription  for  some 
medicine ;  but  the  poor  woman  did  not 
have  the  money  to  get  it.  Dan  asked 
Mrs.  Stone  what  was  the  matter  and 
she  told  him  of  the  sickness  of  her 
daughter,  and  how  she  was  unable 
to  get  the  medicine. 

Dan  expressed  his  sympathy  in  his 
childish  way,  and  went  on  to  the  store. 
He  stopped  to  look  in  at  the  window, 
as  he  had  done  many  times  before.  He 
thought  of  the  morrow  ;  but  as  he  did 
so,  the  thought  of  the  sick  girl  and 
what  her  mother  had  said  came  back 
to  him. 

Instead  of  going  into  the  store,  he 
turned  around  and  walked  quietly  up 
tlie  street.  When  he  got  to  Mrs. 
Stone's  he  stopped :  there  was  no  one 
in  sight :  the  front  door  was  closed,  so 
he  slipped  quietly  down  the  narrow- 
board  walk  and  put  his  precious  dollar 
under  the  door ;  then  he  ran  back  to 
the  street. 

The  next  morning  Dan  was  awak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  fire-crackers, 
and  though  he  had   none,  yet   in  his 


heart  he  felt  happy. 

He  dressed,  had  his  breakfast,  and 
then  went  up  the  street  to  watch  the 
other  boys.  As  he  passed  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Stone  he  stopped  to  ask  how 
Katie  was.  With  a  happy  smile  her 
mother  answered,  'Oh,  she  is  so  much 
better  this  morning,  almost  well ;  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  and  put  a  dol- 
lar under  the  door  after  the  doctor 
had  gone  yesterday,  and  with  it  T 
bought  the  medicine.  The  doctor  has 
just  been  to  see  her  and  says  that  she 
will  get  well.  He  has  been  kind,  but 
the  Lord  has  been  kinder." 

The  sound  of  fire-crackers  from  the 
corner  reached  Dan's  ears ;  he  went  to 
join  his  chums;  above  the  sound  of 
the  fire-crackers  and  the  happy  shouts 
of  his  playmates,  Dan  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  saying,  "an  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  and  put  a  dollar  under  the  door." 

He  did  not  know  why  they  did  it. 
but  all  day  long  the  boys  shared  their 
fire-crackers  with  him.  Mr.  Brown 
told  his  boys  to  bring  Dan  home  to 
dinner.  He  was  also  .invited  to  stay 
to  supper  and  witness  the  fireworks. 

Late  in  the  evening  Dan  went  home  ; 
he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  his  life 
as  he  had  been  that  day.  As  he  passed 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Stone,  a  voice  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  "an  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  and  put  a  dollar  under  the  door." 

After  Dan  went  to  bed  he  wondered 
why  he  had  been  so  happy  that  day. 

Ah,  little  boy,  you  did  not  know  it, 
but  that  day  you  fulfilled  one  of  the 
greatest  commands  of  God  by  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless ;  you,  like  the  widow, 
gave  your  last  mite  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  God  looked  down  fror.i 
heaven  and  blessed  you  for  your  kind 
act. 


Special  Work  for  the  Children's  Twenty-Fourth. 

By  Marion  A.  Belnap. 

There  are  some  of  our  teachers  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  yoke 
of  oxen  at  work,  but  I  am  sure  few  of  the  children  have.  There  are  many  chil- 
dren in  the  city  wards  who  have  never  seen  an  old-fashioned  covered  wagon. 
Pictures  of  oxen  and  covered  wagons  are  scarce,  and  most  of  those  I  have  seen 
are  quite  small.  In  this  day  of  fast  traveling  and  many  conveniences,  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  children  to  imagine  the  hardships  endured  by  the  sturdy  pioneers, 
who  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  Gospel  that  they  loved.  We  as  teachers,  need  all 
the  material  we  can  secure  to  help  us  instill  into  the  pupils'  hearts  a  love  and  de- 
votion for  those  dear  men  and  women  who  did  so  much  to  give  unto  us  our  beau- 
tiful mountain  homes,  and  our  glorious  Gospel.  Little  do  we  realize  the  hard- 
ships they  endured.  Think  how'  they  were  forced  by  mobs  to  leave  their  beauti- 
ful homes  and  journey  far  out  into  a  wilderness  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
and  where  Indians  menaced  on  every  hand.  Not  only  that,  but  more 
than  once  they  were  compelled  to  sleep  out  in  the  rain  all  night  and  on  the  mor- 
row, without  having  had  sufficient  food,  trudge  along  by  the,  side  of  a  jolting 
wagon  to  lighten  the  burden  or  to  give  room  for  some  sick  person  to  ride.  Then 
sickness  and  death  deprived  them  of  many  of  their  loved  ones,  and  their  bodies 
were  buried  in  crude  caskets  and  left  there  on  the  plains.  Why  did  they  pass 
through  such  trials  ?  They  knew  God  had  revealed  the  only  true  plan  of  salva- 
tion, and  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  much  that  we,  their  children  and  grand- 
children, might  have  the  privilege  of  working  out  that  plan  of  salvation  in  peace, 
in  the  vallevs  of  the  mountains.  How  many  of  us  today  would  have  courage  to 
suffer  thus,  if  called  upon  to  uphold  principles,  which,  in  our  hearts,  we  know  are 
true  ? 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  July  lias  been  set  apart  that  not  only  citizens  of 
Utah,  but  all  I.attrr-day  Saints  wherever  they  are,  shall  do  honor  to  Brigham 
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Young  and  the  Utah  pioneers.  This  year  that  day  comes  on  Sunday,  an  ideal 
time  for  the  Sunday  School  teacher  to  tell  the  children  what  has  been  done  for 
us,  and  also  suggest  to  them  how  the  day  may  be  celebrated  properly.  Just  as 
the  oxen  and  wagon  was  a  central  figure  in  a  pioneer  camp  on  the  plains,  so  I 
believe  it  may  be  one  in  our  twenty-fourth  of  July  exercises  in  the  Sunday 
School  room.  Especially  can  this  be  so  in  the  First  Intermediate,  Primary,  and 
Kindergarten  departments.  The  teachers  may  follow  the  directions  given  below 
and  bring  the  wagon  and  oxen  and  the  handcart  complete  to  Sunday  School, 
and  use  them  in  connection  with  the  work  for  today. 

The  tongue  of  the  wagon  was  placed  in  the  yoke.  A  heavy  chain  was 
fastened  to  the  yoke  and  extended  back  just  above  the  tongue  to  the  wagon 
box. 

The  oxen  moved  very  slowly  and  were  driven  by  means  of  long  whips. 
The  driver  did  not  have  the  privilege  always  of  sitting  in  the  wagon.  It  was 
very  often  necessar}'  for  him  to  walk  on  the  near  side  or  to  the  front  of  them  to 
guide  them.  The  words  used  were  not  "whoa"  and  "get-up"  as  we  use  with 
horses,  but  if  the  driver  wished  the  oxen  to  go  to  the  left  he  would  say  "whoa- 
haw."  If  he  wished  them  to  go  to  the  right  he  would  say  "gee."  Then  the  word 
alone  was  hardly  sufficient ;  the  whip  had  to  be  used  as  well.  We  may  readily 
understand  that  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  not  altogether  pleasant.  The  hand- 
cart represented  in  the  photograph  was  pushed  across  the  plains  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  handcart  company.  Several  wagons  could  be  made  and 
placed  in  a  circle  to  show  the  children  how  the  company  halted  at  night. 

All  the  teachers  in  our  stake  who  have  used  these  illustrations  have  been 
more  than  doubly  repaid  for  their  work  by  the  extreme  interest  manifested  by 
the  children  and  the  lasting  impression  that  has  been  made  upon  their  minds. 

Materials  for  JVagoii.  One  gentleman's  shoe  box  about  13  inches  long,  6h 
inches  wide,  and  4  inches  high.  2  lids  of  shoe  boxes,  1  strip  of  stiff  cardboard 
(from  the  side  or  lid  of  a  shoe  box)  14  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  2  strips  of 
limber  cardboard  18  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide,  1  piece  of  limber  cardboard 
6}  in.  long,  and  5  in.  wide,  1  piece  of  white  muslin  18  in.  long,  19  in.  wide,  10 
collar  buttons  (those  small  black  ones  which  come  in  gentleman's  shirts  from 
the  laundry.)  Good  paste  may  be  substituted  for  collar  buttons  except  for  the 
wheels. 

Constmction  of  Wagon.  Lay  the  two  shoe  box  lids  on  a  flat  surface.  Take 
a  common  smooth-edged  saucer  or  any  other  object  that  is  a  circle  of  about  5i 
inches  diameter,  and  lay  it  on  the  cardboard.  Draw  around  it  with  a  pencil. 
Repeat  this  until  you  have  four  circles,  two  on  each  lid.  Cut  them  out  with  a 
sharp  scissors  so  that  the  edges  will  be  smooth.  Now  draw  the  rim,  spokes,  and 
hub  on  each  one  as  you  see  in  the  photograph.    This  gives  us  the  four  wheels. 

Place  the  gentleman's  shoe  box  upside  down  on  a  flat-  surface.  Take  the 
strip  of  cardboard  14  in.  long  and  fasten  one  end  with  two  collar  buttons  in  the 
center  of  the  right  hand  edge  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  make  the  tongue  of 
the  wagon.     Shape  the  other  end  thus  : 

Turn  the  wagon  box  right  side  up  again.  Take 
one  strip  of  limber  cardboard  18  in.  long,  1  in.  wide 
and  fasten  with  collar  button,  one  end  of  it  near  the 
top  edge  of  the  side  of  the  box,  2  inches  back  from 
the  front  edge.  Fasten  the  other  end  on  the  other 
side,  2  in.  back  from  the  front  edge.  (It  will  be  easier  to  put  the  collar  buttons 
through  if  a  hole  is  punched  first  with  a  common  horse  shoe  nail.)  This  makes 
the  front  bow.  Take  the  other  limber  piece  of  cardboard,  18  in.  long  1  in.  wide, 
and  fasten  it  on  the  sides  at  the  rear  end  of  the  wagon,  as  shown  at  the  top  of 
the  following  page.     (Fig.  I.) 
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Lay  the  piece  of  hmber  cardboard,  6i  in.  long,  5  in.  wide,  on  a  smooth 
surface.  Draw  a  dotted  hne  4  in.  from  the  lower  edge  c,  (Fig.  11)  and  also 
from  each  of  the  side  edges  a  and  b.  Crease  the  cardboard  back  so  as  to  form 
a  crease  on  each  of  dotted  lines.  Now  fold  the  top  edge  f  down  to  the  line  d-e, 
which  will  make  a  crease  at  g-h.    With  scissors  cut  cardboard  on  heavy  lines  in 

I'lg.  III.  Now  fold  into  shape  and  paste.  This  makes 
Fig.  IV. 
Now  paste  surface  a  on  the  front  of  the  wag- 
on box,  and  seat  will  be  in  position. 

Punch  holes  for  the  wheels,  being  careful  not 
to  get  them  too  large.  For  the  front  wheels,  punch 
hole  7  in.  from  the  bottom  of  box  and  2  in.  back  from 
the  front  edge.  For  the  rear  wheels, 
punch  hole  |  in.  from  bottom  edge  and  2 
in.  in  from  the  rear  edge.  Punch  holes  in 
the  hubs  of  the  wheels  and  with  collar 
buttons  fasten  wheels  to  wagon  box. 

Take  piece  of  muslin  18  in.  long,  19 
in.  wide.  Lay  it  over  the  wagon  bows. 
With  needle  and  thread  gather  in  the  rear 
end  as  the  cover  of  a  wagon  is  drawn. 
Arrange  the  front  as  in  photograph. 

Materials  for  the  oxen  and  yoke :  1 
box  and  lid.  1  strip  cardboard  7  in.  long, 
1  in.  wide.  To  fasten  oxen  so  they  will 
stand,  take  strip  cardboard  7  in.  long  and 
fold  in  1  in.  at  each  end.  Paste  flap  c  to 
the  side  of  one  ox  and  flap  b  to  the  side 
of  the  other.  Paste  center  a  to  the  tongue 
of  the  wagon. 

Materials  for  the  handcart:     1  small 
box  about  6i  in.  long,  5  in.  wide  and  2^ 
in.  high.     (If  such  a  box  cannot  be  ob- 
tained  take   one   about   that   width   and 
but  longer.     Cut  off  one  end,  being  careful 
not  to  injure  the  sides  and  bottom  in  the  cutting. 
Then  cut  enough  ofl:  from  the  remainder  of  the  box 
to  make  it  just  6|-  inches  long.    Fasten  the  two  parts 
together  with  collar  buttons.) 
strips  of  stiiif  cardboard,  6  in. 
strip  of  limber  cardboard  7  in. 
strips  limber  cardboard  13  in. 
piece  of  white  muslin  12  in. 
collar  buttons. 

Construction  of  hardcart :     Place  box  on  a 

flat  surface.     Take  two  pieces  13  in.  long,  1  in. 

wide  and  fasten  with  collar  buttons  to  the  wagon 

box  for  the  front  and  rear  bows.     Place  box  so 

Take  one  strip  cardboard  6  in.  by  f  in.  and  fasten  one 
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l-ig.  V. 
one  side  will  face  you. 

end  with  a  collar  button  to  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  side  of  the  box. 
Turn  box  so  the  other  side  will  face  you.  Now  fasten  one  end  of  the  other 
strip  (same  size)  on  to  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  side.  Take  strip  of 
limber  cardboard  7  in.  long  and  fold  each  end  down  one  inch.    This  will  make 
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flaps  as  in  Fig.  V.  Paste  these  flaps  on  to  the  other  ends  of  the  two  pieces 
you  have  just  fastened,  as  in  photograph.  This  makes  the  shaft  of  the  cart. 
Punch  a  hole  in  the  center  of  each  side  \  in.  above  the  lower  edge  for  the 
wheels.  On  the  lid  of  the  shoe  box  draw  two  circles  44  inches  in  diameter. 
Draw  rim,  spokes  and  hub  of  wheel  on  them.  Punch  hole  in  hub.-  and  place 
the  wheels  on  the  wagon  with  collar  buttons.  Arrange  piece  of  muslin  over  the 
bows  for  cover,  as  in  photograph. 


-d-O-t^i,--'- 


The  North  Weber  Stake  Sunday  School  Board. 


A  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
our  board  was  organized  with  but  a 
few  members.  Since  that  time  the 
membership  has  been  increased,  and 
we  now  have  nineteen  live,  energetic 
workers  whose  aim  is  to  render  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  Sunday  School  cause  in  their  juris- 
diction. There  are  fourteen  schools  in 
this  stake,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in 
country  wards. 

In  oiificering  the  newly  organized 
stake  a  great  number  of  the  old  ex- 
perienced officers  and  teachers  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  were  called  into  other 
positions  of  greater  trust  that  needed 
their  services.  The  vacancies  caused 
were  filled  by  the  younger  and  less  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  wards  whose 
task  was  a  great  one  to  keep  the 
schools  up  to  the  high  standard  that 
had  been  attained.  To  help  in  this 
matter  a  series  of  meetings  were  held 
at  a  convenient  place,  and  at  opportune 
times  for  securing  a  large  attendance. 
In  these  meetings  thirty  minutes  were 
devoted  to  talks  on  outlining,  disci- 
pline and  general  topics.  Forty-five 
minutes  were  given  for  department 
work  where  the  stake  supervisors  of 
the  various  departments  gave  practical 
demonstrations.  The  opportunity  af- 
forded for  ascertaining  the  efficiency 
of  the  local  workers,  was  a  splendid 
one.  These  meetings  were  continued 
for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  much  in- 
terest was  manifest  by  those  who  at- 
tended. So  much  good  was  accom- 
plished that  we  have  since  been  hold- 
ing district  board  meetings  in  order  to 
better  conditions.  These  meetings  are 
appointed  by  the  board  in  districts 
where  a  number  of  the  schools  can 
meet  together  conveniently.  We  al- 
ways attend  in  a  body,  and  take  charge 
of  the  departments  where  local  board 
work  is  taken  up  and  handled.  Many 
problems  are  solved  at  these  gather- 
ings. 

We  have  endeavored  to  have  every 
school  in  the  stake  visited  at  least  once 


a  month.  To  do  this  our  Sunday 
morning  visits  have  beeri  done  mostly 
by  pairs.  Our  group  visits  to  local 
board  meetings  have  proved  most  suc- 
cessful and  are  heartily  approved  by 
the  superintendents.  The  frequent  vis- 
its of  the  board  to  our  fellow  workers 
in  their  wards  have  done  much  to  pro- 
mote sociability  and  friendliness 
among  the  workers  of  this  stake. 
Union  meetings  are  held  each  month 
on  the  fourth  Sunday.  Stake  board 
meetings  are  held  weekly,  v/here  detail 
matters  that  are  calculated  to  keep  the 
schools  in  the  very  best  possible  condi- 
tion, are  taken  up  and  crystalized.  We 
also  devote  forty  minutes  to  class 
work.  The  stake  superintendency  and 
secretary  meet  each  week  to  transact 
their  business  of  considering  reports, 
making  appointments,  etc.  During  the 
class  work  period  of  the  board  meet- 
ing each  member  of  the  superintend- 
ency is  expected  to  be  doing  work  in 
some  department  with  the  other  mem- 
bers. This  also  is  a  requirement  made 
of  the  local  superintendencies  in  re- 
gard to  the  class  work  period  of  both 
the  local  board  meetings  and  Sun- 
day School  sessions.  This  has  been 
one  means  of  protecting  our  brethren 
from  the  saying  that  "The  members 
of  the  superintendencies  are  the  laziest 
people  of  the  school." 

As  to  Sunday  morning  board  meet- 
ings we  would  like  to  say  that  this  has 
been  tried  in  a  number  of  our  schools 
and  in  most  part  has  proved  success- 
ful. The  time  for  meeting  is  from 
8:30  to  9:45  a.  m.  We  are  pleased 
to  report  that  the  highest  per  cent 
of  attendance  and  individual  outlines 
prepared  for  the  past  year  was  made 
by  the  officers  and  teachers  of  a  school 
wlio  held  their  local  board  meeting  at 
this  hour. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  Juvenile 
and  are  "boosting"  for  it  all  the  time, 
and  sincerely  trust  that  many  more 
subscriptions  will  be  forthcoming. 


The  Skunk, 

(Mephitis  occidentalis). 
By  Claude  T.  Barnes,  M.  S.  P.  R. 
Member  of  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  Ornithologist's  Union,  etc. 


Some  animals  protect  themselves 
with  sheer  strength  assisted  by  teeth 
and  claws,  some  emit  poisons  and 
some  resort  to  flight,  but  excluding 
the  spiny  armament  of  the  Porcupine, 
probably  no  defense  is  so  immediately 
effective  as  the  fetid  odor  thrown  out 
by  a  threatened  Skunk.  It  forfends 
the  enemy  as  surely  as  the  Aegis  of 
Minerva,  for  days  and  even  weeks  of 
foulness  and  smart  repay  the  unwise 
aggressor  for  his  unprovoked  attack. 

Skunks  of  various  species  exist  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  North  America,  the 
particular  variety  found  in  Utah  being 
indicated  by  the  scientific  name  above. 
Their  long  hair  misleads  one  as  to 
their  size,  for  they  average  only  eight 
potmds  in  weight,  and  are  really  no 
larger  than  a  housecat.  The  general 
black  color  with  a  broad  white  stripe 
separating  into  a  fork  down  the  back 
and  sides,  the  immense  bushy,  grayish 
black  tail,  usually  held  aloft,  and  the 


slow  movements,  easily  distinguish  the 
Skunk  from  any  other  animal  of  the 
woods  even  without  considering  the 
stench  he  can  cause  if  he  desires. 

Besides  "Polecat,"  the  Skunk  is  giv- 
en various  names  according  to  locality. 
"L'Enfant  du  diable,"  "le  Chinche," 
"le  Mouffette"  and  "la  Bete  puante" 
are  Canadian ;  "Mahcah,"  "Nooltseea," 
"Scangaresse,"  "Seganku"  and  "Shee- 
gawk"  are  Indian,  the  last  one  being 
the  origin  of  the  word  "Chicago,"  a 
city  situated  on  swampy  ground  which 
one  time  must  have  been  a  Skunk's 
Paradise. 

The  favorite  environ  of  the  Skunk 
is  the  edge  of  woods  and  marshes, 
where  abundant  food,  warmth  and 
shelter  can  be  found  in  the  varied  sun- 
light and  shade.  Its  range  of  activity 
is  very  small,  seldom  exceeding  a  ra- 
dius of  half  a  mile.  In  the  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  West  they  are,  however 
fairly   numerous,   averaging   probably 
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one  to  the  square  mile ;  but  the  fact 
that  usually  only  two  or  three  young 
are  seen  with  the  mother  in  fall  where- 
as the  litter,  at  birth,  is  double  that 
number,  shows  how  destructive  Coy- 
otes, Badgers,  Owls  and  Eagles  are 
among  the  very  young. 

Various  trappe,rs  mention  having 
seen  Skunks  in  droves  of  six,  eight  or 
ten,  and  Kennicott  saw  even  fifteen  in 
a  winter  den — probably  the  family  of 
the  year.  Though  all  are  full  grown, 
the  family  stays  together  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  separating  with  the 
opening  of  spring. 

Ordinarily  silent,  the  Skunk  does  at 
times  utter  a  loud  churring  or  scolding, 
when  disturbed,  and  when  seizing  a 
grasshopper,  for  instance,  it  may 
growl.  Stamping  defiance  with  its 
front  feet  and  sniffing  loudly  at 
strange  objects,  are  signs  readily  un- 
derstood by  its  fellows.  Some  insist 
that  the  conspicuous  black  and  white 
coloration  is  intended  as  a  warning: 
"I  am  a  Skunk,  keep  away;"  but  oth- 
ers think  it  is  intended  to  hide,  not 
disclose. 

Mating  in  March,  the  Skunk  which 
is  monogamous,  digs  its  den  in  a  dry 
place  on  a  hillside,  or  selects  an  aban- 
doned Badger,  Muskrat,  or  Ground 
Squirrel  burrow,  makes  a  run  of  from 
five  to  ten  feet  and  a  nest  of  soft  grass 
in  a  large  chamber  at  the  end.  It  may 
make  a  den  under  a  barn  floor,  in  the 
crevice  of  a  rock,  or  even  in  the  hollow 
of  a  fallen  tree. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  four  to 
six  and  even  ten  young  are  born,  each 
the  size  of  a  mouse,  naked,  and  for  a 
few  days  both  deaf  and  blind.  Hair- 
less as  they  are,  the  white  stripe  re- 
veals their  identity;  and,  in  fact,  as 
soon  as  they  can  see,  they  assume, 
when  disturbed,  the  well  known  atti- 
tude of  an  adult  Skunk  repelling  its 
enemy.  When  they  are  a  month  old, 
the  musk  begins  to  secrete,  thenceforth 
assuring  a  lonesome  safety. 

After  living  all  spring  on  milk,  the 
young  in  mid-summer  begin  to  fol- 
low the  mother  about,  a  joyous  loving 


family.  The  father,  however,  is  not 
there,  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  off- 
spring being  left  probably  to  the  moth- 
er alone.  When  the  young  are  full 
grown,  in  autumn,  the  father,  however, 
returns  to  spend  the  winter  with  his 
family.  During  the  coldest  days,  they 
all  nestle  in  a  ball  until  a  spell  of 
warmer  weather  comes  again. 

The  fluid,  which  the  Skunk  emits, 
only  when  in  danger,  is  a  liquid  musk 
secreted  by  two  large  glands.  It  has 
an  intensely  acid  reaction,  is  slightly 
luminous  in  the  evening  and  capable 
of  creating  an  odor  actually  for  miles 
down  wind.  Woe  to  the  creature  that 
actually  encounters  it !  If  it  reaches 
the  eye  it  causes  temporary  blindness ; 
it  acts  as  a  choking  irritant  in  the  nos- 
trils ;  upsets  the  stomach  in  some  cases 
causing  fainting  convulsions  and 
death.  Man  and  beast  prefer  not  to 
face  a  repeater  of  such  discomforting 
capabilities. 

Like  the  rattlesnake,  the  Skunk,  if 
pursued,  gives  warning,  first  by  fac- 
ing about  and  stamping,  next,  by  rais- 
ing and  spreading  all  but  the  tip  of  the 
tail  and  finally  by  raising  and  spread- 
ing of  the  tip.  Then,  look  out !  for  the 
suffocating  spray  is  shot  a  distance  of 
eight  feet  or  more  in  any  direction, 
even  over  the  Skunk's  own  head.  Ben- 
zine will  remove  the  fetor  from  the 
clothing ;  but  though  a  dog  can  relieve 
the  smart  and  agony  by  rolling  in  the 
nearest  stream,  the  odor  remains  with 
him  to  the  unspeakable  disgust  of  his 
owner. 

As  a  pet,  a  Skunk  is  delightfully 
agreeable  until  a  strange  dog  provokes 
a  discharge ;  but  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing  is  easily  removed  by  a  single 
surgical  operation. 

The  food  of  Skunks  consists  of 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  insects,  mice, 
ground  squirrels,  frogs,  eggs,  rabbits, 
and  berries.  Its  enemies  are  obviously 
limited,  consisting  usually  of  some 
starved  carnivore  of  the  woods  or  of 
the  owl,  which  scoops  down  from 
above.  Indians  readily  eat  its  white, 
tender  flesh. 


The  Lure  of  the  City. 

By  Jennie  Roberts  Mabey. 
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It  was  a  morning  three  weeks  later. 
Mrs.  Barnum  crossed  her  lawn  with 
lifted  skirts,  for  it  had  rained  in  the 
night,  and  the  grass  was  wet,  and 
drops  were  still  hanging  to  the  trees 
and  bushes. 

She  had  missed  the  cheery  ring  in 
Uncle  Sammy's  voice  when  he  called, 
and  somehow  he  looked  more  warped 
and  bent  and  weather-beaten  than  ever 
before,  as  he  stood  there  waiting  at  the 
fence  under  the  trees. 

When  she  came  up  close,  he  met  her 
eyes  with  a  look  of  dumb  despair, 
then  filled  her  bucket  without  speak- 
ing. In  a  moment  he  set  the  can  down 
and  began  fumbling  in  his  vest  pocket. 

Presently  he  brought  forth  a  crum- 
pled paper,  and  handed  it  to  her,  mute- 
ly, and  with  trembling  fingers.  It 
read: 

Dear  Grandpa  : 

It  makes  me  feel  bad  to  leave  you  like 
this,  but  you  will  get  along  just  as  well. 
You've  been  good  to  me, grandpa,  but  you 
don't  understand  how  much  I  want  pret- 
ty new  clothes  and  to  be  like  other  girls. 
Miss  Willet  has  got  me  a  place  at  Uphams, 
clerking. 

I've  made  enough  bread  to  last  you  a 
week,  and  Aunt  Phoebe  says  she'll  make 
it  for  you  after  that,  and  clean  up  the 
house. 

Now  grandpa,  take  good  care  of  your- 
self. Wear  your  boots  when  it  rains  and 
don't  stand  around  in  your  socks,  and  don't 
you  worry  a  speck  about  me. 

Lovingly, 
Dolly. 

"Do  you  think  she'd  'a'  gone,  if  I'd 
got  her  a  purty  silk  dress,  stid  o'  sav- 
in' up  for  a  piany?"  he  asked  with 
a  dull  wistfulness,  when  Mrs.  Bar- 
num had  finished  reading  the  note, 
which  touched  her  heart  pathetically. 

The  woman's  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears  for  a  moment,  and  she  could  not 
speak.  She  wished  heartily  that  she 
could  give  the  girl,  Dolly,  "a  piece  of 


her  mind."  Leaning  over  the  fence, 
she  called  loudly  in  his  ear :  "She'll 
come  back.  She'll  come  back  in  a 
little  bit,"  and  smiled  at  him  reas- 
suringly. But  the  poor  old  fellow 
shook   his   head   sadly. 

"I  jest  don't  know  how  I'm  goin' 
to  stand  it,  Mis'  Barnum,"  he  said, 
hopelessly.  "I've  got  so  usto  always 
seein'  her  to  hum  there,  an'  now  its  so 
still  and  awful.  No  one  singin'  or 
chirpin'  around  'mong  the  tin  things 
or  sweepin'  or  nothin'.  Shucks ! 
seems  like  I'd  rather  live  outen  the 
barn. 

"Then  at  night,  ye  know,  I  git  to 
wonderin'  where  she  is,  an'  if  that 
Miss  Willie  is  a  good  woman.  Why, 
Mis'  Barnum,  I  don't  even  know  who 
the  child's  livin'  with.  Do  you  think 
it's  that  Miss  Willie? 

"I  guess  I  oughtn't  to  begrutch  the 
girl  a  little  show.  I  guess  she  didn't 
have  nice  dresses  like  some  girls,  but 
I  never  thought,  seemed  like — I  never 
thought  'bout  her  hankerin'  after  new 
dresses.  Her  mother,  my  darter 
Becky,  was  a  real  likely  gal  though,  I 
remember,  an'  liked  purty  things ;  I 
recollect  Mandy  had  quite  a  time  with 
her.  He  laughed  happily  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  recollection. 

"Well,  shucks !  If  I  wasn't  as  deaf 
as  a  post,  I  wouldn't  care  so  much. 
A  man  like  me  ain't  much  account 
when  it  comes  to  earnin'  things  fer  a 
gal.  Eh,  Mis'  Barnum?  I  jist  wisht 
I'd  told  Dolly  about  the  piany  though." 

Mrs.  Barnum  watched  him  go  to 
his  wagon  and  wiped  her  eyes  with 
the  hem  of  her  white  apron.  The 
cheery  little  hop  had  gone  from  his 
walk  and  the  weight  of  the  milk  can 
seemed  to  pull  him  over  heavily  to  one 
side. 

The  old  man  could  see  Dan  Martin 
working  in  his  field  again  on  this 
morning,  and  tying  up  the  old  horse, 
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walked  feebly  to  where  the  boy  was 
pulling   long   led    stalks   of   rhubarb. 

"Well,  Dan,"  he  said,  with  quivering 
chin,  "our  little  gal's  gone." 

"Gone!"  echoed  Dan.  "Gone 
where?" 

"Las'  night,  when  I  went  hum,  I — I 
found  this  on  the  table,  an'  her  gone." 
And  the  old  fellow  drew  forth  the 
note. 

Dan's  strong  hand  trembled,  as 
he  took  it.  "I  was  afraid  she'd  do 
it,"  he  said  to  himself,  bitterly.  "I 
was  afraid." 

After  that  the  two  sat  silent  for 
some  time,  upon  some  boxes,  each 
thinking  his  own  painful  thoughts. 

"Dan,"  said  the  old  man,  huskily, 
after  awhile,  "do  you  reckon  she'll 
git  so  fond  of  them  there  city  folks 
that  she'll  never  come  back?" 

"Ah,"  said  Dan,  disgustedly,  and 
rising  quickly,  "you  never  can  tell 
what  a  girl  will  do." 

He  felt  a  strong  desire  to  thrash 
somebody,  and  wouldn't  spare  even 
poor  Uncle  Sammy's  feelings.  He 
shouted  loudly  right  in  the  old  fellow's 
face,  and  then  swiftly  began  pulling  his 
rhubarb  again. 

Uncle  Sammy  started  dejectedly 
away. 

The  young  fellow's  wrath  melted  in- 
stantly ;  he  strode  quickly  after  the 
bent  figure. 

"Of  course,  she'll  come  back,"  he 
said  in  his  ear.  "She'll  find  out  who 
her  best  friend  is,  someday." 

The  next  day  the  piano  came,  and 
Uncle  Sammy  had  the  men  place  it 
in  the  little  front  room  with  its  rag 
carpet    and  shabby  old  hair-cloth  sofa. 

"Yes,  I'm  goin'  to  keep  it,"  said  the 
old  fellow,  simply,  "right  here  with 
me,  so  if  she  ever  does  come  hum  I 
can  jest  say :  'Dolly,  m'gal,  they's  a 
little  birthday  present,  I've  been  a  sav- 
in'  fer  ye  in   the  front  room  there." 

Something  of  the  old  merry  light 
came  back  into  his  faded  eyes  for  a 
moment,  but  died  away  again,  as  he 
said  sadly : 

"I'm  afcard.  though,  when  she  gits 


among  them  city  gals,  with  their  fal- 
de-rols,  and  stiley  ways,  she'll  not  be 
wantin'  to  come  back  to  this  poor  little 
place  agin.     Hay  hum  i"       *       *       * 

The  spring  passed  and  summer 
came,  and  the  red  June  apples  were 
falling  in  Uncle  Sammy's  door-yard. 
The  old  fellow's  face  had  grown  more 
wrinkled,  more  brown,  and  pitifully 
thin  and  care-worn. 

Dan  Martin  and  Aunt  Phoebe,  and 
even  Mrs.  Barnum,  were  especially 
kind  to  him,  and  each  offered  him  a 
home,  but  he  preferred  staying  where 
he  was. 

One  day,  when  Mrs.  Barnum  found 
her  way  to  the  little  house  with  some- 
thing hidden  under  a  snowy  napkin, 
she  ran  across  Uncle  Sammy  sitting 
upon  the  back  door-step,  holding  Dol- 
ly's old,  blue  sunbonnet  and  his  tears 
falling  upon  it  like  rain. 

"I — I,  jest  found  this,"  he  apolo- 
gized with  watery  eyes,  "right  where 
she'd  left  it — hanging  on  a  tree,  an'  it 
made  me  feel  kinder  cut  up,  Mis'  Bar- 
num.    Come  on  right  into  the  house." 

"Now  I'm  sure  you're  reel  kind. 
Mis'  Barnum,"  he  went  on,  gratefully, 
qs  she  uncovered  a  delicious-looking 
lemon  pie.  Then  in  a  moment  his 
mind  reverted  to  his  never  tiring  sub- 
ject. 

"Ye  ain't  never  seen  Dolly's  piany, 
have  ye,"  he  asked,  and  then  going 
through  a  tiny  entry-way,  he  unlocked 
the  door  that  led  into  the  little  parlor. 

"I  alius  keep  it  locked  up  when  I'm 
gone  so  much.  There !"  exultingly, 
"ain't  it  a  beauty,"  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  and  smiling  through  his  tears 
like  a  little  child. 

"Dolly  was  right  smart  to  learn. 
She  us'to  play  reel  nice  chords  on  her 
Aunt  Phoebe's  orgin.  I  jest  like  to 
set  out  on  the  porch  of  an  evenin'  an' 
pretend  she's  in  here  playin'  some 
grand  poky  or  suthin'.  Hay  hum— m  ! 
I  reckon  I'll  never  be  able  to  hear 
nothin'  if  she  don't  come  hum  'fore 
long.  Seems  like  I  git  older  an'  deafer 
every  day.     Shucks !" 

June  passed,  and  July  and  the  warm, 
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sultry  August  days  were  speeding 
away.  Dolly  had  never  written  a  line 
to  anyone,  but  Aunt  Phoebe's  niece, 
Nancy  Walker,  had  bought  some  em- 
broidery of  her  at  Uphams.  She  said 
Dolly  was  dressed  "swell"  and  looked 
real  "citified"  with  rolls  all  around  her 
head.  And  Nancy  made  it  a  point 
that  Dan  Martin  should  hear  that  Dol- 
ly had  a  city  beau  and  was  flying  about 
to  all  the  theatres  and  dances,  and  hav- 
ing a  jolly  time. 

One  afternoon,  toward  the  last  of 
August,  a  girl  with  a  heavy  grip,  came 
slowly  along  the  street  that  led  to 
Uncle  Sammy's.  She  crossed  over 
from  the  broad  walk  in  front  of  the 
Simpkins  place,  and,  opening  the  gate, 
went  up  the  path  to  the  little  brown 
house. 

She  dropped  her  grip,  and  flinging 
oflf  her  hat,  sat  down  upon  the  porch 
under  the  trees. 

"Oh,"  she  murmured,  how  lovely 
and  cool  after  the  glare  of  the  pave- 
ments. And  how  beautiful  the  sweet- 
peas  look.  And  the  asters  and  ver- 
iDenias  are  blooming,  and — and  why 
gran'pa  must  have  planted  all  those 
petunias." 

That  evening,  when  the  haze  of  twi- 
light was  beginning  to  fall  over  the 
flowers,  and  a  cool  breeze  swayed  them 
gently  back  and  forth,  Uncle  Sammy 
left  his  work  in  the  field  and  came  to- 
wards the  house  for  his  milk  buckets, 
very  tired  and  stiff.  He  never  used 
to  get  tired  like  that,  he  often  thought 
lately.  He  guessed  he  was  getting 
pretty  old. 

As  he  neared  the  kitchen,  some- 
thing smelled  suspiciously  like  fried 
chicken  and  cream  biscuits,  and  Uncle 
Sammy's  nose  was  very  sensitive  in 
spite  of  his  seventy  years.  He  guessed 
Aunt  Phoebe  was  over  cooking  him 
something  for  supper. 

Through  the  window-screen  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  something  darting 
back  and  forth,  and  stopped  a  mo- 
ment. But  Aunt  Phoebe  didn't  wear 
white  dresses,  and  wasn't  slender,  and 
her   hair   wasn't   golden   like — Dolly! 


It  couldn't  be  Dolly !    His  knees  shook 
and  he  leaned  weakly  against  the  wall. 

He  never  knew  exactly  how  he  got 
into  the  house,  his  limbs  were  so  numb 
and  trembling.  But — "why  gran'pa, 
why  gran'pa,"  someone  was  saying 
over  and  over,  rubbing  his  cold  hands 
with  two  moist,  warm  ones. 

"Dolly,  oh,  Dolly,"  he  said  dazedly, 
"it  ain't  you,  is  it?  I  been  waitin'  so 
long,  I'm — I'm  most  fagged  out  m' 
gal." 

"Why,  gran'pa,  I  didn't  know  you 
cared  like  this.  How  should  I  know 
you  were  fretting  so.  When  I  saw 
Nancy  Walker  the  other  day,  and  she 
said  you  worried  all  the  time,  I  went 
to  the  manager  and  told  him  I  was 
coming  home  today.  Oh,  gran'pa,  I've 
been  awful  mean  to  you,  haven't  I,  but 
I  thought  you'd  get  along  just  as  well 
without  me."  She  had  sunk  down  up- 
on her  knees  beside  him,  and  her  tears 
fell  upon  his  wrinkled  hand.  "But  I've 
come  home  to  stay,  gran'pa ;  this  is 
such  a  lovely  old  place.  I  don't  like 
the  city.  All  everybody  there  thinks 
of  is  a  good  time,  and  you're  a  mere 
nobody  unless  you're  propped  up  with 
money.  The  men  in  the  stores  say 
disagreeable  things  to  the  girls  ;  they're 
not  a  bit  like  I  thought,  and  the  girls 
talk  back.  Its  awful,  gran'pa.  And 
all  those  pretty  clothes  I  was  going 
to  buy  I've  brought  home  in  my  grip. 
The  rooms  and  board  were  so  high 
I  couldn't  save  anything,  hardly.  But 
-ci'e  don't  care,  gran'pa,"  with  a  little 
laugh.  "Pretty  clothes  don't  make 
folks  happy,  and  we're  going  to  be 
very  happy  after  this,  and  all  comfy. 

"Now,  gran'pa,  move  your  chair  up 
close  to  the  stove,  and  get  warm. 
You're  cold,  if  it  is  summer."  Then 
she  unlaced  his  shoes,  and  running  to 
her  grip,  brought  a  new  pair  of  slip-, 
pers  and  put  them  upon  his  feet. 

Uncle  Sammy  closed  his  eyes  and 
slid  far  down  in  his  heavy  rocker,  and 
toasted  his  cramped  and  aged  limbs 
with  a  dreamy  indescribable  satisfac- 
tion. 

"Ah — ah,    he   ejaculated   long   and 
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comfortably.  "M — m — m,"  as  the  girl 
hovered  over  him  in  soothing  tones. 

"Dan  Martin  found  them  so  a  lit- 
tle later.  As  his  step  sounded  upon 
the  porch,  the  girl's  slight  figure 
straightened.  She  stood  there  in  the 
lamp-light  with  glints  and  gleams  in 
her  crown  of  beautiful  hair.  Her  eyes 
were  like  stars,  with  the  tears  still  in 
them. 

Dan's  heart  thumped  wildly,  but  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  retreat,  and 
he  walked  in.  The  girl's  eyes  dropped 
instantly,  and  a  warm  glow  spread 
over  her  face  and  neck. 

She  shyly  held  out  her  hand,  and 
Dan  took  it  awkwardly. 

"I  didn't  know  you'd  come  back," 
he  said,  "and  I  thought  Uncle  Sammy 
might — " 

"Yes,  gran'pa  said  you'd  been  very 
good,"  she  said,  very  low.  "Won't 
you  sit  down?" 

"Guess  not,"  he  said,  "I  just  came 
in  to  see  if  he  wanted  anything." 

"Set  right  down  Dan.  Set  right 
down,"  insisted  Uncle  Sammy.  I'm' 
all  shook  up,  an'  jest  that  foolish  I 
can't  think  of  nothin'  'cept  that  m' 
gal's  hum  agin.  Shucks  !  Stay  to  sup- 
per, Dan.  Dolly's  got  fried  chicken, 
an'  biscuits,  an'  apple  pie — you  know 
the  kind.  We'll  eat  an'  be  sociable 
jest  like  old  times,"  he  winked  slvly  at 
the  boy,  and  laughed  his  dry  crackling 
laugh,  but  something  like  sobs  shook 
his  voice,  like  a  little  child  trying  to 
laugh  through  its  tears. 

"No  thanks,"  said  Dan,  very  stiffly. 
"I'll  have  to  go  back." 

"Stay  Dan,"  said  Dolly  in  her  soft 
voice,  with  something  of  the  old  time 
familiarity.  "We'd  Hke  to  have  you 
— very  much." 

Dan  looked  squarely  into  her  face, 
searchingly  and  intently,  and  the  girl's 
cheeks  flushed  rosilv  under  his  gaze. 

"Well,  if  I  ain't  plumb  daffy!'"'  ex- 
claimed Uncle  .Sammy,  after  supper, 
when  they  had  sat  and  talked  for 
some    time.      "I'd    clean    forgot    ole 


Maude  and  Bess." 

"Better  let  me  do  the  milking  to- 
night. Uncle  Sammy,"  said  Dan, 
springing  up  quickly. 

■■'Shucks !"  said  the  old  man.  "Go 
'long.  I'm  thinkin'  nozu  I'll  milk  them 
cows  for  fifteen  more  years. 

"Let  me  help  then,"  said  the  boy, 
taking  one  of  the  buckets  and  turn- 
ing laughingly  to  Dolly. 

"You  show  me  the  way." 

"Why,  Dan  Martin !"  she  laughed 
back,  "I  won't," — but  nevertheless,  she 
walked  out  with  them  to  the  little 
starlit  meadow  behind  the  house. 

Dolly  leaned  against  the  bars,  her 
white  dress  fluttering  softly,  and  Dan 
stood  big  and  strong  beside  her  for 
a  moment. 

The  Simpkins"  place  across  the  street 
made  a  brilliant  picture. 

"Dan,"  said  Dolly,  "did  you  know 
that  Mr.  Simpkins  made  all  his  money 
by  robbing  poor  folks?  I  don't  under- 
stand ;  but  it  was  something  about  a 
big  franchise,  I  believe. 

"And  did  you  know  that  the  oldest 
Simpkins  boy  had  just  forged  a  check 
for,  oh — such  a  lot,  and  his  people  are 
trying  to  hush  it  up?" 

"Yes,  I  knew,"  said  Dan,  "but  how 
about  that  city  guy  of  yours  ?" 

"Oh,"  laughed  the  girl,  "that  was 
some  of  Nancy's  nonsense.  She — she 
said  she  was  going  to  tease  you." 

"Dolly !"  he  breathed  exultingly, 
and  coming  closer,  thought  that  he 
held  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  his 
hands,  when  in  reality  it  was  but  the 
tips  of  Dolly's  slim  fingers. 

"Well,  I'll  be  gummed !"  exclaimed 
Uncle  Sammy,  aghast,  coming  up  a 
few  moments  later.  "Ain't  through 
yet.  Dan,  you'll  be  orful  slow  when 
ye  git  as  old  as  I  be.  I  been  wantin' 
you'd  hurry.  There's  a  little  bit  of  a 
birthday  present  that's  been  waitin' 
fer  Dolly,  this  long  time,  an'  I  want 
her  to  see  it  sometime. tonight." 

Then  Uncle  Sammy  laughed  his 
happy  little  crackling  sound  of  mirth. 


Two  Men  in  the  Making. 

By  R.A.A.  R. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
Parley   Faces   Danger. 

In  August  the  boys  made  a  trip  over 
the  mountain  to  the  saw-mill,  expecting 
to  be  gone  three  days.  They  camped 
over  night  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. There  it  was  that  Parley  cooked 
his  favorite  breakfast  food,  for  which 
he  gave  the  recipe :  "Jist  take  some 
bacon  and  let  it  fry  a  little,  then  slice 
your  taters  on  top,  and  pour  in  your 
water,  pepper  and  salt,  and  jollies ! 
don't  it  taste  good  when  you're  camp- 
in'  out?" 

Having  eaten  heartily  of  Parley's 
cookery  without  slighting  the  eatables 
brought  from  home,  they  hitched  up 
their  horses  to  ascend  the  mountain. 

Russell,  being  ready  first,  went 
ahead,  though  Parley  thought  he 
ought  to  have  had  that  place.  Hy- 
rum  did  not  ride,  but  ran  here  and 
there  in  search  of  wild  strawberries, 
which  he  divided  liberally  with  the 
drivers,  who  drove  slowly  and  rested 
often  just  to  eat  strawberries.  They 
reached  the  top  and  started  down  the 
other  side  going  faster.  Hyrum  had 
now  to  run  to  keep  up. 

Parley  was  whistling  jerks  of  tunes, 
and  staring  ahead  thinking  of  nothing 
in  particular,  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  Russell's  team  was  going  too  fast ; 
the  next  instant,  he  knew  it. 

"Whoa,  Bess!  Whoa,  Ben!"  he 
said,  leaping  off.  "Hyrum,  put  a  rock 
under  the  wheel.  Russell's  running 
away,"  he  cried  to  Hyrum,  who  was 
coming  on  the  run. 

As  in  a  dream,  Parley  saw  Russell 
disappear  off  the  wagon  gears.  It 
flashed  through  his  mind  thiat  Jim 
Coulter's  team  which  he  drove  had  got 
frightened.  He  dashed  through  the 
trees.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Russell 
was  tmder  the  wheels,  but  he  turned 
his  face  resolutely  toward  the  horses. 
They  were  going  wildly  around  a  bend 


in  the  road.     By  a  short  cut,  Parley 
got  up  to  them. 

"Whoa,  you  fools !  stand  still,"  he 
cried,  and  seized  the  bits.  It  was  Jim 
Coulter's  way  of  managing  his  horses, 
but  Parley  had  a  strength  and  deter- 
mination that  conquered.  The  fright- 
ened animals  panted  and  quivered,  but 
stood  still. 

Hyrum  came  up,  screaming  and  cry- 
ing as  loud  as  he  could. 

"Shut  up,"  Parley  commanded. 
"Undo  them  singletrees,  and  tie  these 
horses."  He  himself  undid  the  neck- 
yoke. 

The  sight  Parley  saw  when  he  went 
back  to  the  wagon  made  him  feel  sick 
all  over.  "Ugh,  jolHes !"  he  said,  with 
a  heavy  sob,  and  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  face.  Russell  was  lying  face 
downward,  but  one  foot  was  caught 
between  the  reach  and  the  hound,  hold- 
ing him  half  suspended. 

Parley  got  under  the  wagon,  and 
lifted  Russell's  face.  It  was  pale  and 
bruised,  and  bleeding  a  little.  "Hur- 
ry,  Hyrum,"  he  said. 

"Parley,  he's  killed !"  cried  Hyrum. 

"Hold  his  head  now  while  I  get  his 
foot  loose,"  said  Parley,  unsteadily, 
while  he  wiped  the  dirt  from  Russell's 
face  with  his  handkerchief. 

Hyrum,  all  the  time  crying,  obeyed. 
And  Parley,  after  much  difficulty,  re- 
leased the  foot.  These  maneuvers 
must  have  revived  Russell,  for  he  be- 
gan to  scream,  and  try  to  arise. 

Parley  held  him  down,  and  they  re- 
moved him  from  under  the  wagon,  he 
all  the  time  moaning,  "Oh,  my  foot!" 

When  he  was  clearly  out  from  un- 
der the  wagon,  he  seemed  to  recover 
his  senses  completely.  "My  shoe  off, 
boys,  please,"  he  said  in  a  piteous  tone. 

Parley  untied  the  shoe  and  with  dif- 
ficulty took  off  shoe  and  sock.  The 
poor  foot  was  already  swelling  fast, 
and  was  blue  where  it  had  been 
squeezed  between  the  reach  and  hound. 
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"Oh,  Russell,  we  thought  you  were 
killed,"  sobbed  Hyrum. 

"I  thought  I  was  dying  myself.  How 
did  you  stop  them?"  Russell  said,  be- 
tween groans.  "Boys,  it  hurts  so  I 
can't  stand  it." 

"We  must  get  you  to  the  saw-mill 
where  they  can  do  something  for  it. 
Can  you  walk,"  asked  Parley. 

Russell  tried  to  rise.  "Oh — h,  no!" 
he  moaned,  and  sank  back  on  the  grass. 

"Parley,  we  can  put  all  the  boards 
on  your  wagon,  and  spread  the  quilts 
out  for  Russell  to  ride  on,"  suggested 
Hyrum. 

This  they  did,  and  with  Hyrum, 
seated,  supporting  the  injured  foot, 
Parley  drove  slowly  toward  the  mill. 

It  seemed  an  age  to  Russell,  having 
his  foot  in  such  terrible  pain  with  no 
let-up.  Going  slowly  made  every  jolt 
in  the  road  more  severe,  each  time 
bringing  a  cry  of  pain  from  Russell. 

The  sawmill,  with  its  water  rushing 
and  splashing  as  merrily  as  ever,  at  last 
came  into  view.  The  neat  log  cabin 
behind  it  was  a  more  welcome  sight. 

And  what  a  welcome  sight  was  fresh 
Mrs.  Daniels  in  her  gingham  bonnet, 
who,  when  she  learned  of  the  trouble, 
brought  out  into  the  pine-tree-shaded 
dooryard,  her  calico-cushioned  rocker, 
and  a  plain  chair  with  a  pillow,  and  a 
basin  of  hot  water,  and  a  cloth.  What 
was  more,  she  bathed  his  foot  for  him. 

The  hot  applications  brought  im- 
mediate relief,  but  the  men  at  the  saw- 
mill were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
such  a  bad  sprain  he  would  not  be  able 
to  walk  on  it  for  a  month  at  least. 

A  lump  rose  in  Russell's  throat  on 
receiving  this  information,  but  he 
choked  it  down. 

"I  don't  know  what  scared  the 
horses,"  he  said,  "but  they  went  like 
mad.  I  had  no  control  over  them  at 
all." 

"Like  enough  it  was  a  rattler. 
Horses  can't  stand  the  sound  of  them 
durned   things   at  all." 

"Hm!  if  it  was  a  snake,  I'll  never 
blame  them,  but  I  don't  know.  I  do 
know  I  owe  my  life  to  Parley." 


"Me  ?  I  didn't"— Parley  tried  to  ex- 
plain, but  Russell  interrupted  him,  and 
continued  :  "Why,  I  tried  to  hold  'em. 
but  my  foot  caught,  the  wheel  went 
over  a  rock,  and  I  fell.  I  put  my  el- 
bows down  for  support,  and  let  them 
scrape  the  ground,  see" — he  showed 
his  torn  sleeves  and  elbows  covered 
with  bloody  scratches — "but  I  must 
have  dropped  down  and  fainted,  for 
the  next  I  knew.  Parley  and  Hyrum 
had  me  out  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
If  Parley  hadn't  stopped  the  team 
when  he  did,  nothing  would  be  left 
of  me." 

"Yes,  it  was  Parley  that  saved  him, 
for  he  would  have  died  for  all  of  me. 
I  couldn't  do  anything,  I  was  so  scared 
myself,"  said  Hyrum. 

CHAPTER    X. 
School  Days. 

The  summer  days  shone  themselves 
away,  and  before  they  knew  it,  as  al- 
ways, it  was  time  to  go  to  school. 
Even  where  boys  and  girls  go  only  five 
months  in  the  year,  as  did  the  Deming 
children,  many  unwillingly  bid  adieu 
to  open  fields  and  birds,  and  hills. 
Russell  had  gone  home  soon  after  his 
ankle  was  sprained,  so  that  they  were 
lonesome,  and  even  Parley  thought  he 
would  enjoy  the  novelty  of  going  to 
school  to  the  new  teacher. 

The  new  teacher  was  a  lady,  and  not 
at  all  an  ordinary  one ;  her  cheeks 
glowing  with  robust  health,  her  dark 
brown  eyes  sparkling,  her  teeth  so 
clean  and  white.  As  Parley  emerged 
from  behind  a  corn  shock  where  he  had 
been  stealing  glances  at  her  as  she 
walked  away  from  her  boarding  place 
at  Jim  Coulter's,  he  found  himself  re- 
flecting thus  :  "My  jollies !  whatever 
will  she  think  of  me  when  she  finds 
out  what  a  big  donkey  I  am !" 

Three  minutes  later,  Hyrum  who 
had  been  farther  up  the  road,  and 
had  obtained  a  closer  view,  came  whis- 
tling through  the  fence. 

"Oh,  Parley,"  he  exclaimed,  "we've 
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got  the  best  teacher  this  year  we  ever 
had.     I  wish  school  started  today." 

"Ho!  she  ain't  no  good,"  retorted 
Parley. 

Miss  Alma  began  school  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  What  a  sweet  singer  she 
was,  and  what  a  wonderful  amount  she 
knew,  of  all  that  was  in  the  books! 
Never  lost  her  temper.  Played  "Wolf 
over  the  river,"  and  "Pom  pom,  pull 
away"  with  the  children. 

"She  ain't  a  bit  like  other  women 
teachers,"  Parley  told  his  mother.  "She 
moves  around  so  quick,  and  nothing 
tires  her.  She  ain't  very  stylish,  and 
she's  awful  big  around,  but  she  don't 
seem  to  care  nothin'  about  it." 

As  the  days  went  by  they  all  liked 
her  even  better.  Those  who  had  never 
cared  for  study  before  were  eager  to 
get  their  lessons  in  order  to  gain  her 
approbation.  Parley  was  one  of  these, 
but  struggle  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
get  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  mixed 
fractions  and  decimals.  So  Miss  Al- 
ma gave  special  instruction  outside  of 
school  hours  to  Parley  and  several  oth- 
ers. Parley  felt  sure  Miss  Alma  would 
never  know  how  hard  he  tried,  because 
he  was  so  stupid.  In  listening  to  an 
explanation,  he  would  get  so  bewild- 
ered that  if  Miss  Alma  asked  him 
"what  is  twice  eight"  he  would  be  puz- 
zled as  to  whether  it  was  "twelve  or 
fourteen."  He  would  sit  before  his 
book  for  a  half  hour  at  a  time,  looking 
blankly  at  the  page,  figuring  a  little, 
and  wondering  at  the  same  time  what 
good  such  stuff  might  be,  anyhow, 
and  wishing  all  he  had  to  study  was 
things  like  Captain  John  Smith  and 
North  America. 

Not  so,  Hyrum.  His  every  lesson 
seemed  to  be  prepared.  He  needed  no 
special  classes.  Miss  Alma,  as  she 
walked  home  with  Isabella,  said  to 
her  in  these  very  words,  "You  have 
one  of  the  cutest  brothers, — that  Hy- 
rum. His  curly  hair  and  blue  eyes 
charm  me.  And  he's  such  a  perfect 
little  gentleman,  and  so  smart."  All 
of  which  Isabella  told  to  her  brother. 

After  six  weeks  of  school,  examina- 


tions were  given  in  all  the  grades,  of 
which  there  were  six,  although  not 
more  than  twenty-five  pupils  enrolled. 
It  was  new  to  this,  the  Hillburg  school, 
to  have  examinations  on  such  a  large 
scale,  as  other  teachers  had  despaired 
of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  task  in 
such  a  school  of  mixed  grades.  The 
children  had  looked  forward  to  it  as 
an  epoch  in  their  school  life,  so  that 
after  the  papers  were  corrected  and 
marked,  Miss  Alma  faced  an  anxious 
group.  Her  heart  went  out  in  sym- 
pathy to  each  one  of  them  as  he  or  she 
looked  cautiously  at  the  mark  on  his 
paper.  She  unconsciouslv  cast  a  beam- 
ing glance  on  Hyrum,  who,  his  face 
suffused  with  happiness,  sat  looking 
through  his  papers.  Her  heart  beat 
for  Parley,  who  drooped  his  head,  and 
crammed  his  papers  in  a  wad  into  his 
pocket. 

Then  after  the  children,  sad  or  glad, 
had  been  dismissed,  as  Miss  Alma 
locked  the  schoolhouse  door,  she  mur- 
mured, "Dear,  dear !  how  I  hate  ex- 
aminations, but  I  feel  that  I  must  fol- 
low instructions." 

The  first  of  the  Deming  children  to 
reach  home  was  Hyrum.  With  a 
bound  he  came  through  the  door,  and 
into  the  kitchen,  where  he  displayed 
his  per  cents  before  his  mother,  two 
100  per  cents  in  arithmetic  and  lan- 
guage ;  85  per  cent  in  reading ;  spell- 
ing, 98  per  cent;  geography,  95  per 
cent ;  history,  80  per  cent ;  hygiene,  90 
per  cent. 

"How  well  you  have  done,"  said  his 
mother. 

"Only  that  80  per  cent  in  history. 
That's  not  very  good.  Parley  got 
more  in  that  than  I  did." 

Sister  Deming,  pleasingly  surprised 
inquired  how  much  he  got. 

"81  per  cent,"  repHed  Hyrum."  He 
showed  me  his  papers.  But  I'm  so 
glad  he  got  it." 

Parley  did  not  go  home  from  school 
at  once.  He  loitered  over  the  hills. 
As  he  went,  he  tore  every  one  of  his 
examination  papers  into  the  smallest 
of  pieces,  scattering  them  among  the 
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rocks  and  brush,  while  viciously  watch- 
ing them  eddy  away  in  the  breeze,  af- 
ter which,  he  took  his  course  toward 
home. 

He  sneaked  into  the  house  the  back 
way,  took  the  buckets  and  went  out 
to  milk.  When  he  came  back,  his 
mother  was  there. 

"What  in  the  world  have  you  been 
doing  to  be  so  late?"  she  scolded. 

"Oh,  jist  been  foolin'  around." 

"Why,  it's  no  wonder  Hyrum's 
ahead  of  you.  What  time  will  you 
have  to  get  lessons  ?" 

"I  ain't  a  goin'  to  school  another 
day.  I  wish  books  had  never  been 
heard  of,"  and  Parley,  strong  and 
brave  as  he  usually  was,  broken  down 
sobbing. 

He  went  out  of  doors,  and  his  moth- 
er surmising  his  trouble,  followed  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  didn't  pass  in  his 
studies. 

"Yes,  jist  did  pass,  all  but  grammar, 
but  look  what  Hyrum  got,"  said  Par- 
ley.    "Every  teacher's  got  a  pick   at 

me." 

Sister  Deming,  keenly  sympathetic, 
did  her  best  to  raise  his  spirits.  "How 
bad  I  should  feel  to  have  a  son  of  mine 
grow  up  ignorant  in  these  days  of  free 
schools,"  she  said. 

Although  his  mother's  words  had  a 
good  effect,  not  a  book  would  Parley 
open  that  night. 

About  8:30  o'clock  that  same  even- 
ing, as  Miss  Alma  sat  reading  in  her 
own  room,  the  door  opened,  and  Sister 
Deming  entered.  Miss  Alma  seemed 
to  understand,  and  flushed  as  she  asked 
her  to  take  a  chair. 

"Fve  come  to  talk  about  my  boys, 
Miss  Alma,"  she  announced,  seating 
herself.  "It  seems  like  every  teacher 
favors  Hyrum  over  Parley." 

"Why,  I've  tried" — Miss  Alma  be- 
gan to  explain. 

"Well,  Miss  Alma,  I  know  you've 
done  the  best  you  could,  but  this  ex- 
amination  is   what    I'm   referring   to. 


I've  no  doubt  that  Hyrum's  papers  are 
lots  better  than  Parley's,  but  Parley's 
been  studying  harder  than  he  ever  did 
before,  and  it  discourages  him.  You 
know  how  it  would  be  to  have  a 
younger  brother  in  the  same  class  get 
marked  so  much  higher  than  your- 
self." 

"But  it  wouldn't  be  right  to  give  a 
mark  that  the  papers  don't  justify.  I 
should  be  blamed." 

"It  would  suit  me  all  right,  for  Par- 
ley would  feel  more  encouraged." 

"As  it  was,  I  really  marked  him  as 
high  as  I  could,  and  gave  him  the  ben- 
efit of  any  doubt." 

"I  am  sure,  Miss  Alma,  if  you  knew 
how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  get  Parley  to 
go  to  school  and  learn  something,  you 
would  do  all  you  could  to  encourage 
him." 

"My  dear  Sister  Deming,  I  certain- 
ly shall,  for  there's  good  stuff  in  Par- 
ley. I  will  give  him  extra  credit  in 
the  books  for  earnest  work,  but  every 
paper  must  be  marked  as  nearly  true 
as  I  can." 

"Well,  I  tell  you,  he  feels  blue  to- 
night. And  I  think  just  as  much  of 
one  of  my  boys  as  the  other.  I  want 
to  see  them  both  get  on." 

"So  do  I,  and  they  will  if  we  can 
only  understand  them.  Parley  must 
go  slower  in  school  work,  as  he  is  suit- 
ed to  it,  while  Hyrum  is  adapted  to 
other  work.  Both  can  become  useful 
and  respected,  but  in  diiiferent  lines." 

"But  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  do 
now,  when  Parley  feels  as  he  docs," 
said  Sister  Deming,  though  brighten- 
ing a  little. 

"It  is,"  assented  Miss  Alma.  "I 
felt  so  anxious  for  Parley.  I  hope  I 
can  encourage  him." 

In  the  few  minutes  following,  the 
two  women's  views  seemed  more  near- 
ly in  accord,  and  they  parted  like  sis- 
ters. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Our  competition  No.  3  was  participated 
in  by  quite  a  number  of  our  young  friends 
and  the  winning  contributions  are  printed 
below.  To  those  who  failed  to  win  we 
say:  Do  not  be  discouraged,  but  try 
again. 


Drawing  by  Hortense  Bowen 
Age  14. 
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THE  WIND. 


The  wind  that  made  the  meadows  dance 

Came  whistling  through  the  arlade; 
And  all  the  little  birch  trees  laughed 

And  twinkled  in  the  shade; 
He  tossed  a  red  leaf  in  my  hair, 

Caressed  each  slim  young  tree, 
And  left  the  garden  all  agog 

With  gay  expectancy. 

Today  the  wind  came  back  again — 

He  marched  like  men  at  war, 
And  dust  and  leaves  and  frightened  birds 

Came   hurrying  on  before. 
He  trampled  the  meadows  under  foot. 

He  whipned  the  trees  to  shreds, 
And  oh,  the  havoc  that  he  wrought 

Among  my  garden  beds! 

Next  time  the  wind  comes  whistling  by — 

So  airily  polite — 
I'll  run  and  tell  my  lady  trees 

To  bind  their  tresses  tight; 
I'll  send  a  warning  to  the  brook, 

I'll  bid  the  rain-crow  shout, 
.^nd  every  garden  sentinel 

Shall  hang  storm  signals  out! 

Katie  Aschliman, 
Age  14.  Montpelier,  Idaho. 

OBEDIENCE  REWARDED. 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl  named  Eva, 
and  she  was  such  a  sweet  child  that  every 
one  loved  her. 


One  dav  the  schools  were  going  out 
May  walking,  and  Eva's  mamma  said  she 
ought  not  to  go,  for  her  little  sister  was 
sick  and  her  mamma  needed  her  help 
very  much. 

Vv  nen  she  was  going  to  school  she  met 
Tennie  Tones,  one  of  her  class  mates,  who 
said,  "Have  you  got  your  lunch  ready, 
Eva?"  And  Eva  replied,  "I  cannot  go 
todav  for  my  sister  is  sick,  and  mamma 
will   need  me." 

Just  then  the  bell  rang  and  she  ran  off 
to  school.  Her  teacher  called  the  roll, 
then  dismissed  the  school  for  the  day. 

The  children  stood  about  talking  of 
their  -^rooosed  walk,  and  the  fun  that 
they  would  have.  Eva  felt  very  bad,  but 
started  bravely  home.  On  the  way  she 
met  her  Aunt  Jane,  who  said:  "You're 
going  the  wrong  way;  why  aren't  you  go- 
ing with  the  school  for  a  May  walk?" 

Eva  swallowed  the  lump  in  her  throat 
and  said,  "My  little  sister  is  sick,  and 
mamma  said  she  would  like  my  help  to- 
day." The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
she  hurried  on. 

When  she  got  home  she  entered  with 
a  smiling  face,  and  said  in  a  cheerful 
voice  to  her  mamma,  "What  can  I  do 
now,  mamma?"  Although  she  trieu  to 
appear  cheerful,  her  mamma  could  see 
she  was  disapoointed  at  not  going  with 
her  playmates. 

While  she  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
task  assigned  her,  she  heard  a  quick  step 
on  the  walk  outside.  In  a  moment  the 
door  opened  and  her  papa  entered  the 
room.  He  taught  a  school,  and  they  were 
going  to  the  canyon  that  day  also,  and 
he  told  Eva  that  he  would  take  her  and 
her  brother  Angus,  as  he  was  going  to 
hitch  old  Dobbin  to  the  buggy.  She 
looked  at  her  mamma  with  inquiring  eyes 
and  received  a  nod  and  a  smile,  whereat 
she  laid  aside  her  work  and  prepared  to 
go  for  her  ride. 

Her  papa  gave  her  some  money,  and 
she  went  to  the  store  and  purchased 
some  things  from  which  her  mamma  pre- 
pared a  dainty  lunch.  This  pleased  her 
greatly,  for  by  so  doing  she  was  able  to 
get  just  what  she  liked  best. 

Then  they  rode  to  the  hills,  and  oh! 
what  "leasure  they  had  trathering  flow- 
ers and  playing  with  the  other  children. 

While  riding  home  Eva  kept  thinking 
what  a  pleasant  day  she  had  had,  and  of 
how  things  had  shapeci  themselves  for 
her  enjoyment;  for  if  she  had  gone  with 
the  school  she  would  have  had  to  walk 
several  miles  by  the  dusty  road  side,  and 
%vould  have  been  hot  as  some  of  her 
playmates  were. 

But   by  making  the  sacrifice  to  please 
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her  mamma  she  had  been  able  to  enjoy 
herself  much  better  than  she  had  planned 
for  at  first. 

Thus  we  see  that  by  obedience  we  gain 
many  blessings  that  we  would  otherwise 
miss. 

Maggie  Peterson, 
Age  9  years.  Smithfield,  Utah. 

COMPETITION  NO.  5. 

Book  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  the 
following: 

Verses:    Not   more   than   sixteen   lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:  Any  size  and  subject. 

Drawings:  Any  size  and  subject. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  August  1st. 
Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name 
age  and  address  of  the  sender  and  must 


be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guard- 
ian as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address:  "The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


LITTLE   GARDENERS. 
Laura  Tree, 

Hooper,  Utah. 


The  Juvenile  Instrudor  Puzzle  Page. 


The  May  Enigma. 

The  answers  to  our  May  Enigma  indi- 
cate marvelous  activity  in  word  hunting. 
The  hidden  words  are  "stable,"  "table" 
and  "able."  In  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
answers  received,  our  friends  found  all 
the  way  from  20  to  229  words.  In  some 
of  the  higher  lists  some  words  were  sub- 
mitted which  are  not  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish dictionary,  but  even  eliminating 
these,  the  answers  were  creditable.  In 
submitting  the  Enigma  we  did  not  pro- 
vide that  there  could  be  no  repetition  of 
letters,  consequently,  in  justice  to  many, 
we  had  to  accept  answers  containing  rep- 
etitions. 

The  names  of  the  winners  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

M.  A.  Stewart,  Mesa,  Ariz 
J.  D.  Price,  Gunnison,  Utah. 
Nellie  Crook,  Heber  City,  Utah. 
Maggie  Hatch,  Scipio,  Utah. 
Clifford   G.   Gibson,   Manassa,   Colo. 
Eva  M.  Overson,  St.  Johns,  Ariz. 
Bardella  Barker,  North  Ogden,  Utah. 
Snell  Robertson,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 
Nora  Manning,  Springville,  Utah. 
Amanda  Butler,  Breen,  Colo. 
Albert  Ellison,  Provo,  Utah. 
Laura  Brown,  Brigham  City.  Utah. 
Eddie  W.  Johnson,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 
Wm.  Mason,  Riverside,  Utah. 


Hilda  Pederson,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 
Lela  Peterson,  Springville,  Utah. 


WORD  PUZZLE  FOR  JULY. 

1.  I  am  a  word  of  four  letters  naming 
a  valuable  friend  or  a  bitter  enemy,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  made  of  me;  change 
mv  head  and  you  will  see  the  following 
transformations: 

2.  The  chief  source  from  which  the 
above  is  procured. 

3.  Of  delicate  texture;  of  noble  appear- 
ance. 

4.  Cattle. 

5.  To  mourn,  to  languish;  an  evergreen 
tree. 

6.  A  source  of  wealth;  sometimes  a 
scene  of  great  calamity;  a  word  exnress- 
ing  possession. 

7.  Leneth    without    breadth. 

8.  rt.  square  number. 

For  the  best  ten  solutions  of  the  above 
word  puzzle,  we  will  give  prizes  of  good 
books.  Please  remember  that  we  cannot 
answer  letters  about  the  puzzles.  Don't 
ask  questions;  just  send  your  solution  of 
the  problem. 

All  answers  must  be  in  our  hands  bv 
Aueust  1st.  None  will  be  considered  af- 
ter that  date.  Address:  Puzzle  Editor 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  East  South  Tem- 
ple Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut^ih. 


In  Jocular  Mood. 


Erased. 

"Is  there  any  soup  on  the  bill  of  fare?" 
"No,  sir — there  was,  but  I  wiped  it  off." 
— Havard  Lampoon. 

On  the  Instalment  Plan. 

"How  much  are  eggs  now?" 

"Two  dollars  down,  and  a  dollar  a 
month  until  the  dozen  is  paid  for." — 
Judge. 

"Many  a  man,"  remarked  the  home- 
grown philosopher,  "spends  his  court- 
ing-days  in  telling  a  girl  that  he  is  un- 
worthy of  her,  and  his  married  life  in 
proving  it." — Houston  Chronicle. 

"The  Skin  of  a  Unit." 

The  blunders  of  children  are  often  due 
to  bad  teaching.  "This,"  said  a  teacher 
to  her  class  in  arithmetic,  "is  a  unit." 
She  held  up  a  pencil.  "This  book  is  a 
unit,  too,"  she  said,  "and  these  are  units." 
And  she  showed  them  a  ruler,  a  flower, 


and  an  apple.  Then  she  peeled  the  ap- 
ple and,  holding  up  the  peel,  said,  "Now 
children,  what  is  this?"  A  little  hand 
went  up  slowly.  "Well,  Johnny?"  said 
the  teacher, 
.    "Please,  ma'am,  the  skin  of  a  unit." 

The  Pedestrian  in  1910. 

Chug-chug!  Ba-r-r!  br-r-r!  Honk- 
honk!  Gilligillug-gilligillug!  The  pe- 
destrian paused  at  the  intersection  of 
two  busy  streets  and  looked  about. 

An  automobile  was  rushing  at  him 
from  one  direction,  a  motor  cycle  from 
another,  an  auto  truck  was  coming  from 
behind,   and   a   taxicab   was  approaching. 

Zip-zip!  zing-glug!  He  looked  up  and 
saw  directly  above  him  a  runaway  air- 
ship in  rapid  descent. 

There  was  but  one  chance.  He  was 
standing  upon  the  manhole  cover.  Quick- 
ly he  lifted  the  lid  and  jumped  into  the 
hole — just  in  time  to  be  run  over  by  a 
subway  train. — The  Westminster. 


M:: 


THE   FIFTH   OF   JULY. 


Book  Review. 

"The  Boys  of  Brookfield  Academy''  by 
Warren  L.  Eldred  is  a  new  school  story 
that  is  sure  to  capture  the  boys.  The 
Academy  has  gone  backward,  and  a 
bunch  of  mischievous  boys,  members  of 
a  secret  society  on  the  wrong  tra(;k,  help 
materially  in  the  descent. 

A  graduate  steps  in  as  physical  di- 
rector. The  boys  learn  that  he  is  their 
friend  and  join  forces  with  him.  The  se- 
cret society  changes  its  course  and  be- 
comes a  factor  in  the  upward  shoot  and 
development  of  a  better  and  bigger 
school. 

The  story  is  well  written  and  interest- 
ing. 

Published  by  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard  Co.,  at  $1.50. 

^  "Happy  Island"  the  "New  Uncle  Wil- 
liam" book  by  Jennette  Lee  has  been  re- 
ceived. Those  who  met  Uncle  William 
in  the  first  book  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  has  appeared  again.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  renew  his  acquaintance. 

One  cannot  read  "Happy  Island"  with- 
out being  transported  to  that  sphere 
where  the  silver  lining  of  the  clouds  is 
all  that  is  visible.  The  sweet,  homely 
philosophy  of  Uncle  William  helps  one 
to  see  things  in  their  brightest  aspects. 
He  is  happy,  and  he  makes  his  associ- 
ates   happy.      A    very    sweet    story,    well 


told.  Meet  Uncle  William  in  "Happy 
Island"  and  you'll  enjoy  every  moment 
you  are  with  him,  and  be  happy. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company, 
New  York.     Price,  $1.00. 

On  sale  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store. 

"John  and  Betty's  History  Visit"  by 
Margaret  Williamson.  Not  every  Ameri- 
can boy  and  girl  can  learn  the  past  and 
present  of  "our  old  home"  in  England  in 
so  delightful  a  way  as  do  this  brother 
and  sister  who  are  sent  to  England  to 
be  shown  the  leading  places  of  historic 
interest  in  company  with  an  English 
brother  and  sister  of  their  own  ages,  and 
under  the  wise  and  sensible  direction  of 
the  mother  of  the  latter.  But  every  one 
can  enjoy  reading  of  the  jolly  trips  taken 
by  the  four  children  and  Mrs.  Pitt,  the 
mother  of  English  Philip  and  Barbara, 
who  proves  to  be  the  best  of  entertainers 
and  traveling  companions,  and  the  whole 
happy  idea  of  the  "history  visit"  is  so 
well  worked  out  that  it  is  almost  like 
traveling  one's  self;  and  a  great  deal  of 
useful  knowledge  is  gained  in  so  pleas- 
ant a  way  that  no  one  thinks  he  has  been 
doing  more  than  getting  acquainted  with 
some  very  nice  young  friends.  The 
twenty-four  full-page  photographic  illus- 
trations are  well  chosen  and  excellent. 

Published  by  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard  Co.,  Boston,  at  $1.50. 


Mr.  Edison's  LATEST 

Supremely  Fine  Phonograph 

A  musical  wonder — a  perfect  reproducer  of  sound — unsurpassable 
in  clearnessand  beauty  of  tone.     Read  Our  Wondarful  Offor: 

Double  Reproducer.  6  Latest  Amberol  Records  and  6  Lat- 
est Standard  Records  (your  own  selection).  Beautiful  Flower 
Shaped  Horn.   New  Style  Cabinet.    ! 

'  'Improved  Excelsior"  Outfit  No.  9  -Just  Out 

Extraordinary  Inducement  Price  on  this  Outfit 
now  $27.10 

Our  Free  Loan 

We  will  ship  you  this  Outfit  on  a  free   loan — no  money  down — do  not    pay 
us  one  cent  at  time  of  delivery — take  the  outfit  to  your  home  on  our  free 
loan  offer. 


GRADE 
EDISON 


Remember — it 


costs  you  no- 
thino   to   get  and  hear 
this  remarkable  instru- 
ment. 
You  Need  Not  Buy  Anylliing:  All  we  want  on  this  free  loan  is  that  you  convince  your- 
self of  the  absolute  superiority  of  this  superb  new  style  instrument.     All  we  ask  is  that  you  let 
your  family  and  a  few  of  your  neighbors  and  friends  hear  the  Edison  when   we  send    it  to  you 
"Ta"^^^    on  a  free  loan.    Let  them  hear  the  magnificent  music,  operas,  comic  songs  and  funny   rccita- 
"  ans — then  let  them  judge.   I  f  any  of  your  f.icnds  then  vvant  an  Edison,  we  will  feel  thank- 
ful to  you,  or  if  you  w  ant  to  keep  yours,  you  may  do  so,  on  the  easiest  payments:   as  low 
as  Ji.io  down  and  $1.00  a  week  for  26  weeks — think  of  it— $1.00  a  week 
r  an  Edison.    But  if  you  and  none  of  your  friends  want  an  instrument  just  now, 
[here  is  no  harm  done.   Just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense,  and  we  charge  you 
r.othinj;  for  the  free  loan. 
We  simply  want  everybody  to  hear  the  latest  product  of  Mr.  Edison's  skill. 


Say  that  you   saw    it   in   The   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


West's  Mail  Order  House 


CjHOME  KNIT  GARMENTS 

^  We  are  connected  with  some  of  the  largest  knitting 
factories  in  the  State.  Therefore  it  enables  us  to 
sell  Knitted  Garments  less  than  our  competitors. 
We  will  give  20  per  cent,  discount  on  all  Knit 
Garments  both  in  Wool  and  Cotton,  if  you  mention 
the  Juvenile 


Our  $5.00  Wool  for  ...    .  $4.00 

Our  4.50  Wool  for  ...    .  3.60 

Our  4.00  Wool  for  ....  3.40 

Our  3.50  Wool  for  ...    .  2.80 

Our  3.00  Wool  for  ...    .  2.40 

Our  2.50  Wool  for  ...    .  2.00 

Our  2.00  Wool  for.    ...  1.60 


$2.50  extra  heavy  Mercerized  $2.00 

2.00  extra  fine  Mercerized   .  1 .60 

2.00  heavy  bleached  &  unbl'd  1 .60 

1 .75  heavy  bleached  &  unbl'd  1 .35 

1 .50  bleached  and  unbleached  1 .20 

1 .25  bleached  and  unbleached  1 .00 

1 .00  bleached  and  unbleached  .80 


C| Allow  20  cents  a  pair  for  Wool  and  15  cents  for 
Cotton,  for  postage.  For  sizes  give  height,  weight 
and  bust  measure,  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  We 
return  you  the  money  and  postage  both  ways  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.     Samples  free  for  asking. 

CjWe  have  this  season  added  to  our  stock  a  complete 
line  of  Ladies  Shirt-waists,  including  the  latest 
tailored  styles  from  $.89  to  $4.50.  For  description 
of  styles,  write  us  for  catalogue 


WEST'S   MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

JOS.  A.  WEST,  Manager 
77-79   W.  South  Temple  and  1-3  S.  West  Temple  St. 


Say  that   you   saw    It    In    The   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


DAVID  ECCLES.  President 

M,  S.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 


HENRY  H.  ROLAPP,  Secretary 
H.  H.  SPENCER,  Treasurer 


Jtmalgamated  Sugar  Company 

DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED  J.  IvIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PAl'TEKSON  WM,    H.    WATTIS^ 

FACTORIES  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH:  LOGAN,  UTAH;  AND  LA  GRANDE  OREGON 


Utah'Idaho  Su^ar  Qompany 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  Salt  Lake  Gity 

FACTORIES:  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah;  Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville, 
Spanish  Fork,  Provo,  Utah.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Nampa,  Idaho;  Auxiliary  Plant:  Parker,  Idaho. 


JoKph  F.  Smith,  Presl, 


Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest. 


H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


FERGUS  COALTER,    15  West  First  South 

Hitvetbe  [ollowing  nice  Anthems:        Per  Per 

Copy  Dozen 

Thanksgiving  Anthem,  by  Evan  Stephens    .13  $1.25 

O  Come,  Let  Us  Sintc 10  1.00 

O  My  Father 10  1.00 

Rouse.  Oh.  Ye  iVIortals.  by  Evan  Stephens  .10  1.00 
The    Lord    WUl  Comtort    Zion.    by    Geo. 

Careless 10  1.00 

The    Mountain   of  the    Lord's  House,   by 

Evan  Stephens .10  1.00 

Overthrow  of  Goe  and  Magog,   by  Evan 

Stephens 10  1.00 

Lift  Up  Thy  Voice  in  Singing,  by  Evan 

Stephens 10  i.oo 

Sung  of  the  Redeemed,  by  Evan  Stephens    .12  I.2.T 

FERGUS    COALTER    MUSIC    COMPANY 

15  West  FirstSouihSt  .  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
CATALOGUES  FREE 


SVERS 
TYPfLR»S 

-WCE    ElTY 


OealMaack 


SIGN  PAINTER 
PHONE  DECORATOR 


30I7 


DESIGNER 


so 

RICHARDS 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CD. 

eIeUYEIS'MV  PRINTERS 


DENVERCaLO 


Sav  that  voii  taw  it  in  Tke  luvenile  Instructor 


®tai)  3mplemmt=^ef)icle  Company 


SALT    LAKE     CITY,    UTAH 


ASSOCIATE  HOUSES: 

Burton  Implement  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 

Provo  Vehicle  &  Implement  Co.,  Prove,  Utah 

Nebo  Implement  &  Vehicle  Co.,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Richfield  Implement  Co.,  Richtield,  Utah 

Cache  Valley  Implement  &  Produce  Co.,  Preston,  Idaho 

Snake  River  Implement  Co.,  Burley,  Idaho 


Mitchell  Farm  and  Spring  Wagons,  Winona  Wagons 

Deliveries,  Drays,  Trucks  and  Backboards 

Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  Wagons  and  Carts 

Buggy  and  Team  Harness,  Whips,  Robes  and  Blankets 

Cutters  and  Bob  Sleighs 

P.   &  0. 'Plows  and  Harrows 

P.   &  O.   Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Syracuse  Plows,  Sanders  Disc  Plows 

Disc  Harrows  and  Seeders 

Garden  Cultivators  and  Seeders 

Grain  Drills  Disc  and  Shoe 

Champion  Headers 

Osborne  Binders,  Mowers  and  Rakes 

Knives,  Sections,  Guards  and  Repairs 

Automobiles  and  Automobile  Supplies 

Minneapolis  Traction  Engines  and  Separators 

Steam  Plow  Outlits 

Buck  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Mead  Hay  Presses 

Hay  Tools--Full  Line 

Rope  and  Binding  Twine 

Gasoline  Engines 

Pumps,  Wind  Mills  and  Towers 

Cream  Separators 

Lawn  Mowers  and  Accessories 

Cider,  Bone  and  Feed  Mills 

Feed  Cutters  and  Grinders 

Potato  Planters  and  Diggers 

Corn  Shellers  and  Planters 

Scrapers— All  Kinds 

Wagon  Wood  Stock 

Field  Fencing  and  Wire 

Jewel  Stoves  and  Ranges 


anb 
Eetatl 


INSURE  WITH     ' 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

The  only  local  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the  Inter-Mountain 
Region.     Unsurpassed  Protection  Given 

HEBER   J.    GRANT  &   CO.,  General  Agents 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


r 


JOSEPH  J.   DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice  President 

B.  J.   STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  0.   C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS 


ORGANS 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


FROM  $125.00 
56.00  per  month 


FROM    $450.00 
$12.00  per  month 


FROM    $25.00 
$3.00  per  month 

IVe  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  oj  Chicago 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues   cheerfully   mailed   upon   application 


